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PACT .@ CF. het 
A visit to the exhibition of the Art-in-Trades Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York last 
month must have been something of a revelation to the 
people who do not know that wall 
paper is enjoying an enormous 
popularity; for the use of wall- 
paper was conspicuous. 

Carl Bier, Inc. made effective 
use of the papers of M. H. Birge & Sons Co. in the 
Late Colonial dining room. The wall coverings of the 
H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. were used in the great living 
room. John J. Morrow showed an exquisite wall paper 
panel in his Early American dining room. The Allen 
Studios used wall paper from the Robert Griffin Co. 
in their hallway and study. 

In the modern bedroom decorated by the Zimmer- 
man Studios, we find charming papers from the W. H. 
S. Lloyd Co. The Mayhew Shop used wall paper, and 
it was conspicuous also in the interiors by W. & J. 
Sloane. 

Indeed wall paper was used wherever wall paper 
was proper, but that doesn’t mean in the XVI or 
XVII Century rooms. 





Wall Paper at the 
Art-in-Trades 
Club Exhibition 





TABLE oF CoNTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


The trouble is that when the public approaches a 
decorator about furnishing an early Renaissance room 
or an old Italian room and suggests wall paper, he 
Says: 

“Oh, never! Not wallpaper!’ 

And they immediately become imbued with the 
idea that wall paper is no longer used. . It never should 
be used in the periods prior to the XVII Century, 
unless in the form of banners or hanging decorations. 

To be sure there is on record the incident of 
Boudichon and his 50 rolls of wall paper for the King’s 
bed-chamber in 1481, but they were applied as we 
apply wall paper but as hangings. 

At the time of Louis XIII, they simply suspended 
paper strips on the wall, much as we hang Chinese 
banners. Hence the term, paper-hanging. 

The printed papers or domino papers of Italy, 
XV Century, were used mostly for box linings and 
wall paper was not pasted on the wall generally until 
early in the XVIII Century when the buildings were 
finished with a smooth wall surface. 

And there you have the practical condition which 
will explain the decorator’s objection to wall paper 
under certain periods. But the modern decorator 
realizes that in its proper periods there is no finer wall 
covering than wall paper. 
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sa pei upholstery business,” said the man at the 
door, “is getting to be such a complicated propo- 
sition.that half the time we do not know where we ate 
at, and we pity the old time 
decorator that is up against the 
competition that exists today. 
“Take a walk around New 
York City, and between 34th St. 
and 72nd St., on the avenues and on the side streets, 
hundreds upon hundreds of decorators—large and 


Business Training— 
the Need of the 


Decorator 


small, innumerable gift shops, art shops, even tea 
rooms are handling decorative fabrics and small furni- 
ture. As you go further north up to 100th St., Broad- 
way is full of these small time shops—upholsterers, 
cabinet makers all doing business, many of them ex- 
tensive business. 

“IT wish it were possible to impress upon these 
people specially the working operator, the upholsterer, 
the man doing decorative contracts, that they don’t 
charge enough because most of them do not know cost. 

“You cannot do business on a 10% basis; 10% on 
cost doesn’t cover the overhead no matter how little 
your overhead is. 

“And I wish I could reach all the women in the 
business and read them a lecture on business methods. 
Many of them have had no business experience. They 
come in here and think they want 8% yards for a cer- 
tain job and then a few days afterwards, they find they 
meant 9'%4 yards; perhaps when the goods that are 
bought are laid on the frames, the customer doesn’t 
like it and wants to return it, or they send their cus- 
tomer into us and pull over the whole stock and leave 
us to straighten out the muddled transaction. 

“The anxiety to get an order, blinds them to 
possibilities of profit. -They do not know how to esti- 
mate on workroom cost; they have to leave it to some- 
body else. 

“In the old days, the decorator had his own shops. 
I recall once asking Frank Dowling why he carried the 
heavy expense of a 5th Ave. workroom, and he ex- 
plained that, with his workroom at hand, he could 
watch the work coming through. The majority of the 
present day decorators and the majority of the semi- 
amateur decorators never watch the work. 

“The women are controlling a big amount of busi- 
ness. In many cases they are simply capitalizing their 
social relations, their personality or cleverness but they 
have no sustaining background of practical experience. 
Nevertheless, they seem disposed to study and they 
are coming in hordes into the field. 

“The sooner they realize that they ought to take a 
course in business manners, customs and ethics, the 
better they’ll be for it.” Then their trade will be wel- 
comed where now, sometimes it is not wanted because 
of their tendency to do business in a slipshod manner 
causing waste and misunderstandings. 


5 es Federal Trade Commission interdicts the use of 
misnomers, and that means a great deal when it 
comes to the distribution of antiques. One cannot call 
a rug made in Greece a Persian. 
One cannot call a thing an Isp- 
ahan if made in India. One can- 
not call furniture from Connecti- 
cut, old English. A style may be designated but you 
cannot misrepresent its origin or character. Of 
course, we all know that legitimate Sheffield plate is 
the old method of annealing a sheet of copper with a 
sheet of silver. But about 1840, electro-plating came 
into general use and the labor and expense of making 
Sheffield plate soon killed the industry, and by 1850 
little by the old process was produced. 

At this time, they produced silver-plated ware by 
the plating of silver upon Britannia or soft metal, 
sometimes called white metal, a composition of tin and 
lead. 

But when the craze for Old Sheffield came in, 
they used this plating process upon copper. In some 
cases, the surface was roughened or scratched by un- 
scrupulous dealers so as to expose the copper back- 
ground, and deceive the buyer. 

Importers have brought over vast quantities of 
this imitation Sheffield, and eight or ten firms are 
manufacturing this kind of plate in this country; in- 
deed the fraud upon the public has been so great that 
the Federal Trade Commission have recently taken 
action and forbidden the use of the term Sheffield 
where applied to electro-plating on copper. 


Preventing the 
Use of Misnomers 


Serine is a hotel in New York that employs‘a woman 
«decorator. The main value of her service is in the 
harmonization of the room. Her work is like the 
orchestration of a melody. 

In a big hotel, there is a 
constant refurnishing, and the 
lady decorator is mainly con- 
cerned in renewing the fresh- 
ness and interest of things. 

A room may be perfect in the selection of essen- 
tial furnishings, but she adds a glint of gold in the 
lamp-shade which brightens the room, or perhaps it’s 
a bird cage that is hung up in the corner or some 
Chinese cats and dogs placed as door-stops, or a few 
sofa cushions, with the result that these rooms look 
homey. 

B. Altman & Co. is carrying out this same thought in 
the furnishing of an exhibition house near New York. 
It is offered at $75,000 completely furnished, and the 
women who see it come away enthusiastic. They don’t 
talk about the Flemish dining room or the Colonial 
bedroom or Italian foyer; they’ve seen these rooms 
before ; but they wax enthusiastic over the dining room 
with the buffet drawers completely furnished with full 

(Continued on page 136) 


The Value of “The 
Unconsidered Trifles” 
in Decoration 




















Every worker is entitled to a certain amount of time for recreation but too 
much time devoted to play means a loss of interest in work and a loss to 
industry. 


““JALZL MAT AK 


O DISCUSS another of the ailments of business 

we turn this month to a condition that is probably 
more apparent in other industries than ours, but which 
is assuredly a fault that our industries cannot deny as 
being one of the things that is definitely wrong with 
business. 

We know of no name that adequately fits as a 
general term the condition to which we refer. It is a 
compound product of the times in which we live, and 
in other circles is called “jazzmania,” the quest of a 
kick, the search for a thrill, the desire for novelty and 
new sensations, which have overrun the limits of 
recreational time and now seriously encroaches on the 
“time” of business. 

An expression of its progress was 
given recently in the avowal of the 
American Federation of Labor to seek 
the universal introduction of the five- 
day week. It is no surprise to those 
who have watched the shortening of 
working hours from a 10-hour day, 
(60-hour week), to an 8-hour day, 
(44-hour week), to learn that now a 
combined effort is to be put forward 
for the elimination of Saturday as a 
working day. With characteristic assurance, the 
sponsors of this latest time cut point to the “need” for 
this reorganization. Attention is called to the fact that 
“modern machinery has so multipled the product of 
industry that the worker can produce an adequate out- 
put in less than six days.”” That “machinery makes up 
in speed and product the discrepancy of working time 
between a working week of 40 hours and one of 44.” 

Perhaps this is so and perhaps it is also so that 
“the modern drive of industry wears men down to 
such an extent in five-days’ time that they need two 
days to recuperate.” We say perhaps it is so, because 
while we have no evidence to the contrary, the most 
superficial observation of the way men, on the average, 
employ their leisure time, would, at least, make debat- 


The five day working week 
would mean, according to 
figures quoted by the Na- 
tional Association of Manu- 
facturers, increased wage 
costs of 15% and an eleva- 


tion of living costs. 


UN: Bibs tye 35 


able the question as to whether more leisure would be 
beneficial to industry. 

There is also room for debate as to whether or not 
the working week has not already been shortened in 
effect if not in time. One has only to watch an average 
group of workers during a portion of a single day to 
reach a very definite conclusion that increased com- 
pensation and the shortening of hours of work do not 
increase industrial output. 

To inaugurate a new schedule of working days 
that excludes Saturday, brings into existence, accord- 
ing to the figures quoted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, an increased wage cost of 15%, 
which would place this country at a 
decided disadvantage in facing the in- 
dustrial competition of Europe—while, 
at the same time, it will elevate domes- 
tic living costs. 

There is a certain element of 
truth in the argument of the 5-day 
week sponsors that improvements in 
machinery and in the mechanical op- 
eration of mills, have so increased the 
output that a reduction of operation 
can safely be made, but their argu- 
ments entirely ignore two specific facts: 

First, that the workman has no more right to 
receive the same wage for a decreased output than his 
grocer has to demand that he pay the same price as 
formerly for a pound of butter, cheese, coffee or meat, 
from which the merchant has arbitrarily deducted 1/10 
of its bulk; 

Second, that there are scores of occupations with 
which machinery has very little to do and concerning 
which no compensating features will offset the definite 
loss of production. 

Just as an instance, take the bricklaying trade; 
when bricklayers’ wages were 50 cents per hour, it was 
the rule rather than an exception for a man to lay 
1600 to 2000 bricks a day. His helper got $2.50—total 
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$7.50 a day for the laying, on an average, of 1800 
bricks. Today, the mason who lays 800 bricks in a 
day figures that he has done a fair day’s work, while 
he and his helper draw $21.00 a day for the service 
performed—a decrease in production of 55% and an 
increase in cost of 280%. 

There is no means of calculating the extent to 
which living expenses are influenced by handwork pro- 
duction like bricklaying, but there are literally millions 
of workers whose efforts are affected only to a slight 
degree by improved methods and machine accessories. 

To turn to still another phase of so-called “jazz- 
mania” and its interference with business, consider the 


influence of increased and increasing “playtime” and . 


its effect upon industrial service and output. Literally, 
millions unhesitatingly drop the tools of industry to 
chase the thrills of sport. The shortened day and the 
shortening week are still further hampered by absent- 
mindedness and truancy that both exact a vast toll of 
restricted production. 

To the prevalence of this same “jazzmania’”’ may 
also be charged certain outstanding customs and prac- 
tices that are making serious inroads on the business 
day and its accomplishments. The bibulous tendencies 
that characterized commercial transactions of a quarter 
century ago, have returned with an unsuspected force, 
and they too, exact their toll of time from the already 
shortened business day. 

What is the matter with business? Many things, 
and by no means the least pernicious in its debilitating 
influence is the “wearing away” of the business day 
through mental and physical abreviations, a few of 
which have herebeen indicated. 

The doctor who diagnoses a disease without indi- 
cating a remedy, has performed only half of the 
service expected of him, and so for us to point out 
these faults of modern business practice without -at- 
tempting to prescribe some form of relief would be a 
service only partly performed. We must confess, how- 
ever, to a feeling akin to that of the man, who watch- 
ing a violent storm with an acute consciousness of 
what is taking place and with a lively appreciation of 
the disastrous consequences that may ensue, is merely 
a helpless spectator. 

We are not wholly like him because we believe we 
can see the possibility of correcting some of the ten- 
dencies we have discussed. For instance, we believe 
that manufacturers and other large employers of labor 
must engage in a campaign of counter-education and 
counter-propaganda, Every last one of them knows 
that decreased output brings higher cost, that higher 
costs restrict sales and restricted sales curtail wages, 
that the love of leisure impairs national vigor and that 
its insidious influences are immediately discoverable in 
thousands of individual cases. 

America has achieved its present position as one 


of the world’s wealthiest nations through industry and 
not through idleness, and industry alone can maintain 
that position. 

Whatever advance civilization has sincerely made, 
has been largely through the medium of education. We 
live in an age of hard common sense—a “show me” 
period if you please. Our hope, therefore, of bringing 
about a correction of tendencies that contribute to a 
lowering of industrial, physical and moral standards, 
lies in the promotion of a knowledge of the ultimate 
costs. 





INTERESTING DECORATIVE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS ; 

é of 4 Prince of Wails,” a book of verses by Pauline 
F. Geffen, and just published by Simon & Schus- 

ter, Inc., price $3, is very clever and of particular 
interest to the decorative trade because illustrated by 
Claude E. Millard, a genius in the imagery of color 
and line. Mr. Millard made his debut in the illustra- 
tive world through the medium of the posters that 


-appeared outside some of the Broadway movie houses. 


They were startling and in the Beardsley spirit; his 
work now goes broadly into the field of decoration. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION GOLF MEET 
Q* OctoBErR 21st, the Upholstery Association of 

America held what was probably its last golf 
tournament of the season. The scene of the festivities 
was the Clearview Golf Club, Bayside, Long Island 
and although the weather was excellent and the course 
was more than reasonably dry, quite a few who would 
have otherwise have been present, stayed away because 
of the rains of the day before, leaving only eight mem- 
bers and one guest to participate. 

In the morning a handicap match was played in 
which Joe Cavanagh and Harry Hall tied for first 
place. Mr. Hall won the toss up. In the afternoon 
paired off were Vernon L. Emmett and George H. Mc- 
Laughlin, Cavanagh and McLaughlin, Leo Karpen and 
Howard Hastings, Harry Hall and J. O. Young. 
Walter Rosenthal was present but did not play in the 
afternoon. The winners were Messrs. Emmett, Cava- 
nagh, Karpen and Hall. 





TO STUDY PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
COLOR 
aces CoNnNoR, interior decorator of Berkley, Cal., 
has just sailed to spend several months in Europe 
studying the psychological effect of color and texture 
on health. In making her investigation of this subject 
she is confining her activities to those Mediterranean 
countries which most nearly approximate in topography 
and type of architecture, her native California. Dur- 
ing her trip she will also visit Greece, Egypt, and 
possibly Germany. 
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RADICAL DESIGNS IN SILKS 

HE dress silk trade is making a most radical de- 

parture in design. Cheney Brothers have gone to 
the fine arts for inspiration in their Spring silks, to 
Van Dongen, the great painter of the modern school, 
and are showing a series of designs, conventionalizing 
the Van Dongen originals. For a second, the student 
‘is a little amazed at the audacity but on reflection 
Egyptian design, Assyrian, indeed through the Gothic 
period, we find this conventionalization of contem- 
porary life and coming later, the Jouy prints, univer- 
sally popular through the XVIII Century and just as 
popular today, suggested the manner and customs of 
the period. 

In Cheney silks, they have taken the Van Dongen 
landscapes and sketches and used parts as motifs for 
their designs, and the results should serve as a 
hint to that vast army of producers of upholstery 
fabrics who protest that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 


Then again the Stehli Silks Corporation are out 
with their second seasons venture into the realms of 
Americana prints on dress silks. Last year they 
brought out designs of several contemporary artists 
who had never made a textile design before; they 
brought new thoughts and fresh minds to the subject, 
artists of reputation, Ralph Barton, Katharine Sturges, 
Clayton Knight, Rene Clarke and Neysa McMein and 
others. And they too have conventionalized modern 
thought. They have entitled their designs, “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes,” “Accessories,” “100%,” “Col- 
legiate,” “Stadium,” “War Birds,” etc. 

H. R. Mallinson & Co. also have entered this same 
field of modernism and among their new patterns are 
“The Bridal Veil Falls,” “Old Faithful Geyser,” “Wall 
of Windows, Bryce Canyon,” “Grand Canyon” and 
“The Dutch Wedding.” : 

What these three firms in dress silks have accom- 
plished offers food for thought in the upholstery 
trade. 
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Two patterns in silk from the line of Cheney Bros. 
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and the paintings which were their inspiration. 
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AN AMERICAN BOY STUDYING ABROAD 
Fas BLUMENTHAL, son of Sidney Blumenthal, 


has recently returned from a year’s study of tex- 
tiles in Europe. 

“The form of teaching,” he says, “May be as good 
or better in this country, but abroad there are the 
advantages of atmosphere which pervades the textile 
centers of the old world, in which men hear, see, read 
and think only in terms of the various attributes of the 
textile field. 

“From the viewpoint of craftsmanship, Lyons 
probably leads the world. Here there are collections 
of various materials and weaving appliances running 
back 5,000 years. One can visit the homes of the fast 
disappearing canuts or hand-loom weavers, some few 
thousands of whom still survive amid the on-rushing 
of industrial organization. 

“In the surrounding towns, one can visit factories 
making fabrics of every description and every little 
town still has its handful of hand-loom weavers, 
specializing in brocades, perhaps, or gauzes, velvets, or 
tulle. 

“About a hundred miles beyond are the Cevennes 
Mountains, the seat of French sericulture, where one 
can visit the reeling plants, smothering houses and 
weaving plants. And if one is not in direct competi- 
tion with him, the Frenchman 1s very hospitable and 
glad to show you through his establishment. 

“There are two very good schools in Lyons—the 
Ecole de Commerce and the Ecole Municipale de Tis- 
sage. These offer complete curricula, the former for 
the formation of prospective mill superintendents and 
the latter for the formation of more strictly technical 
men, probably destined to be foremen. Unfortunately 
the facilities of these schools are restricted and as 
French applicants have first choice, there is seldom 
room for foreigners in the day courses. The night 
courses did not appeal to me very much so I looked 
around and found a private teacher. He was a man 
who had been “chef de service” in one of, the large 
novelty houses for some forty years. The “chef de 
service” is the man who tends to all the sample 
analyses, designing, planning and supervision of pro- 
duction. He has to assign work to his weavers, who 
generally work in their homes on their own looms and 
who have the beams, filling yarn and Verdol or Jac- 
quard cards sent them by the firm for which they 
work. This teacher of mine must have known every- 
thing there was to know about silk and weaving, knew 
how to impart his knowledge and had an almost price- 
less collection of samples, with which he was very 
liberal and which I used for analysis work. I should 
be very glad to give his name and address to anybody 
who may desire it. 

“I supplemented these lessons by practical weav- 
ing. First I spent a few months weaving on a hand- 
loom three mornings a week at the house of one of 


the weavers. Then I wove Jacquard velvets for a 
while in a nearby town at the invitation of a loom 
manufacturer. 

“There were also some evening courses offered by 
the Societe Professionalle d’Enseignement du Rhone 
in every conceivable subject.- The textile courses con- 
sisted of Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning 
weaving on the looms of the Ecole de Commerce and * 
of a course in dyeing, printing and finishing. I at- 
tended the latter and it was very good. 

“The Musee des Tissus in Lyons shows remark- 
able collections of old and new fabrics and of old 
looms, shuttles, polishers, etc. In another museum 
was an old pre-Jacquard fancy work loom. In March 
came the Foire de Lyons at which every conceivable 
variety of textile and of textile machinery from all 
over the world was represented. 

“I could tell you a great deal more about the fine 
libraries, the hospitable people, the wonderful tennis 
club, and the epicurean restaurants but I guess you 
don’t want that. 

“After leaving Lyons I visited a great many fac- 
tories in northern France, in Alsace and then in Ger- 
many. 

“IT stayed in Krefeld, near Cologne, in the upper 
Rhineland, for about two months. There I took les- 
sons at the weaving School and at the dyeing school. 
All I can say about those two schools is that one can- 
not imagine better equipped schools and it would be 
hard to find men better able to teach their specialties 
than the professors. at those schools. The schools 
study a wide range of manufacturing ; for instance, the 
weaving school has, in addition to the regular weaving 
and spinning equipment, a complete boiling-off plant 
for schappé. These schools take an active part in the 
solution of various industrial problems which arise in 
the nearby factories. It is easy to enter either the 
regular courses of two or three years or particular 
courses, or else to take private lessons from the pro- 
fessors. 

“And finally, the German dye factories are very 
generous with their invitations to present or prospec- 
tive customers. They invite them to visit their fac- 
tories, treat them royally and each factory takes such 
people or their employees for courses of several 
months in their model experimental dyehouses. Inci- 
dentally the factory at Hoechst, which handles all 
North American business for the dye trust, has a mar- 
vellous collection of textile colors. They show bright 
colored feathers of stuffed exotic birds and also bright 
minerals of various kinds, and duplicate the colors. in 
Jacquard designs in silk. 


“Now just a word about expenses. France of 


course was ridiculously cheap. One could live in the 

height of luxury for $50.00 a month, and there is 

ample opportunity for supplementing one’s income 
(Continued on page 136) 














DINING ROOM IN THE QUEEN’S SUITE AT THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


See text on page 99. 












LIVING ROOM IN THE QUEEN’S SUITE AT THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


See text on page 99. 
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THE QUEEN’S SUITE AT. THE AMBASSADOR 


HE suite of eight rooms prepared for Marie, Queen 

of.Roumania, on the fourth floor of the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, for use during her stay in New York, was 
a most regal undertaking. 

The furnishings were superb; the tapestries, fur- 
niture, paintings and incidental decorations represent- 
ing the best that French & Co., the decorators, could 
offer. 

The public prints have stated that the furnishings 
represent an investment of over $300,000 and we can 
readily understand it. The candelabra alone in the 
drawing room would 
bring anywhere from 
$2,500 to $5,000 at auc- 
tion. 

Nothing finer in 
furnishings could be 
found in America and 
their installation _ re- 
flects great credit upon 
French & Co. and Miss 
Eleanor Woodruff of 
the Ambassador staff, 
who supervised the 
painting of the walls 
and wood trim and the 
making of curtains and 
' draperies, also the ap- 
plication of the inti- 
mate touches which 
brought the ensemble 
into harmony. 

The entrance hali, 
foyer, dining room and 
drawing room were the 
work of French & Co. 
Miss Woodruff did the 
bedrooms, the superb 
Louis XVI bed in the 
Queen’s bedroom, how- 
ever, being from the 
extraordinary stock of 
French & Co. 

We illustrate two views of the drawing room and 
one of the dining room. 

The dining room was furnished with a fine XVIII 
Century tulipwood table and a set of painted carved 
satinwood chairs, the backs showing the three feathers, 
the device of the Prince of Wales. On the right of 
the illustration (page 97) may be seen a French 
brocade screen designed by De La Salle and on the 
wall, the XVIII Century Royal Aubusson tapestry 
depicting “Blind Man’s Buff” after cartoons by Lan- 
cret. 





Another view in the Queen’s suite at the Ambassador Hotel 


The drawing room illustrated on page 98, was 
furnished entirely in the Louis XV and Louis XVI 
periods. The furniture is upholstered in Aubusson. 
The piece de resistance of this room is a superb tapes- 


try portrait of Louis XV woven under the direct order 


of this monarch at the Gobelin Works. It is probably 
the finest tapestry portrait in this country. The clock 
of marble and gilt ormolu and the candelabra are all 
museum examples. 

The oval paintings in this room are by Tiepolo 
and were once part of the Hoentschel collection, most 
of which was pur- 
chased by the late J. 


now repose in_the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The rugs are 
of Kulah weave. 
Nothing more. su- 
perb could be assembled 
in this or any other 
country, so with the 
other rooms through- 
out the royal suite. 
The Queen’s bed- 
room is a very charm- 
ing piece of work, 


Woodruff. 

It is in the Louis 
XVI style with cream 
walls. The windows 
are draped with satin- 
striped cream chintz 
with blue and_ rose 
flowers. The chairs 
are covered with the 
same fabric. 

A chaise lounge is 
in blue velvet with the 
dressing table in blue 
taffeta edged with gold 
lace. 

The bed of tulipwood and rosewood, which was 
loaned by French & Co. is covered with real lace and 
massed high with exquisite cushions, harmonious in 
color tone, from Kargere. 

It is an essentially feminine room, delightful in 
color and regal in quality. 

The bedrooms of the Prince and Princess are like- 
wise beautifully furnished. 


The furnishings of this suite offer evidence that’ 


the American decorator can achieve results as fine as 
any in the world. f 


Pierpont Morgan and 


attributed to Miss 














NATIONAL DESIGN AND CRAFTS UNIVERSITY 
PROPOSED FOR CHICAGO 


T A RECENT meeting of the Antique and Deco- 
rative Arts League, Maximilian H. Schachner, 
director of the Academy of Fine Arts of Chicago, and 
member of the Art Directors’ Club and the Association 
of Arts and Industries, was introduced by Eugene 
Orsenigo, Charles Duveen presiding, and made an 
address; and it is a pity that it has not been printed 
and sent to everyone in the United States interested in 
the making of things artistic, likewise to all members 
of Congress who think of the welfare of industry 
through tariff protection, but never of the possibilities 
through training. 
Mr. Schachner says they are working in Chicago 


for the establishment of a national school of indus-_ 
trial art. Already $366,000 has been subscribed but... 
they want a million. He paid a graceful tribute to all ..- 


the schools in existence in this coun- 
try, and they are all doing good work 
under a handicap of lack of support 
due to the general prevalence of de- 
sign piracy, and the competition of 
European skill through training. 

While we are strong in utili- 
tarian industries, we have neglected 
the arts as applied to industry and 
Europe has capitalized the field so 
persistently that the average woman 
feels when she buys a thing that is 
imported, that it must be better than 
American-made. 

Mr. Schachner has just returned from Europe 
where he visited all the countries and viewed with 
amazement and humiliation the great universities 
which graduate students in the arts and make of them 
master designers in all of the trades where the skill 
of the designer is needed. 

“We are lacking in this country,” said Mr. Schach- 
ner, “the necessary artists and craftsmen to develop 
many branches of industry, if we are to compete with 
Europe.” 

What are we going to do? 

“Upon investigation,” continued Mr. Schachner, 
“we find that the majority of our trained bricklayers, 
stone masons and plasterers are Irish and Norwegian. 
Most of our carpenters come from Norway and 


“One of the causes,” said Mr. 
Schachner “for this lament- 
able condition of labor scarc- 
ity in the arts and crafts, lies 
in the fact that in America we 
have few, if any, complete in- 
dustrial art schools, such as 
are found in Europe. Ger- 
many alone has approximately 
145 schools of training, Eng- 
land, 68; France, 45. 


Sweden; our cabinet-makers from England; our car- 
vers from southern Germany and Italy; our mosaic, 
terra-cotta and ceramic workers from Italy; our pain- 
ters, skilled metal workers and jewelry artisans from 
Germany, and so on throughout the line of artistic 
application. 

“Are all our young Americans trying to become 
lawyers, doctors, mechanicians or tradespeople.” 

Mr. Orsenigo said, later in the discussion: 

“Our immigration laws are not keeping out de- 
sirable talent; good designers and craftsmen are no 
longer coming over here because of the inducements 
held open to them to stay where they are, for Europe 
also has experienced a great loss of man power in the 
artistic fields as in other fields; and there is nobody 
out of employment and no emigration of this class.” 

“One of the causes,” said* Mr. 
Schachner, “for this lamentable con- , 
dition of labor scarcity in the arts 
and crafts, lies in the fact that in 
America we have few, if any, com- 
plete industrial art schools, such as 
are found in Europe. Germany 
alone has approximately 145 schools 
of training, England, 68; France, 45. 

“We have an excellent textile 
school in Philadelphia and a splendid 
school for metal-work and jewelry 
in Rhode Island. We have a num- 
ber of private schools of this charac- 
ter, notably the Pratt Institute, but we have not one 
complete national school comprising all the crafts.” 

Mr. Schachner went abroad for his survey with 
letters from important Americans including Secretary 
of State Kellogg, Senator Dineen and Congressman 
Britten of Illinois, also letters from the National 
Association of Commerce, and from Colonel Pelouze 
of the Association of Arts and Industries of Chicago. 

Mr. Schachner had access to all the schools 
abroad, but referred especially to the great work of 
the County Council Industrial Art School of London 
which has a three to four year course in addition to 
the studies in local schools. He referred particularly 
to the fact that these schools in Europe are not self- 
supporting, that there is a deficit in the County 
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Council Industrial Art School of London of nearly 
$80,000 a year, and nearly all the schools are aided 
by subsidies from city and state. Even the National 
Industrial Art School of Paris has an annual heavy 
deficit of over 367,000 francs. 

It is a significant fact that when these schools, 
training designers and craftsmen, are supported by 
the state, the art caliber of its productions is recog- 
nized by every nation in Europe as well worth capi- 
talizing. ? 

We in America have encouraged inventions be- 
cause the inventors are protected but in design, the 
cleverest American designer finds it difficult to make a 
living because the manufacturer cannot pay a com- 
mensurate price for a good design, knowing that the 
more successful it is as a seller, the quicker it will be 
appropriated by his competitors. 

The new school in Chicago will be a thoroughly 
well-equipped and practical means for educating the 
designer in a course not less than 
three years covering drawing, color- 
ing and designing backed by a thor- 
ough knowledge of manufacture 
and technic. 

But Mr. Schachner wants to 


We in America 
have encouraged 
inventions because 
the inventors are 


property rights in design but gives protection through 
the Patent Office solely, at heavy expense after months 
of waiting. The Design Registration Bill gives copy- 
right protection that is immediate at a nominal fee 
of $2. ‘ 

Appended are the educational organizations inde- 
pendent of manufacturers, wholesalers.and designers, 
which have expressed their hearty approval of design 
protection by copyright. 

Up to date, 83 associations have approved the Bill, 
including not only manufacturers’ associations, sales- 
men’s associations and designers’ associations but the 
American Bar Association with its 30,000 members 
and the special section of this organization, the New 
York Patent Law Association. 

The measure is attracting now the attention of the 
educational classes who realize that they are giving 
the students of design little or nothing when they are 
giving them an education without practical protection 
in the practice of their profession. 

And there is no protection to 
the designer who gets $35 or $40 
for a design when you tell him he 
must spend $40 or $50 for a patent, 
nor is the manufacturer inclined to 


see the work of the school protected 
by a law like that provided for in 
The Design Registration Bill, 
whereby the graduate of such a 
school can be protected and re- 
munerated as the author in literature. 

This Bill proposed by the De- 
sign Registration League is some- 


protected, but in 
design the clever- 
est American de- 
signer finds it difficult to make a 
living because the manufacturer 
cannot pay a commensurate price 
for a good design, knowing that 
the more successful it is as a 
seller, the quicker it will be 











add the exorbitant charge of patent- 
ing to his already heavy overhead, 
and then wait six, eight or ten 
months before he gets his patent. 

This broad subject that Mr. 
Schachner presented is well worthy 
of the support of industry, but the 
heart and soul of all such move- 


thing more than a Bill to protect 
the manufacturer. It is a Bill as 
broad in its scope as the Tariff Bill 
for the development of industry. 

Mr. Eugene Orsenigo of The Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
in a few words dwelt upon the difficulty American 
manufacturers are having in securing competent fac- 
tory help, and the great disadvantages which we are 
working under in competition with Europe with its 
great wealth of graduates from thoroughly well- 
equipped art schools. 

The Chicago enterprise is urged because of the 
central location and convenience of Chicago. 

Mr. Schachner simply confirms the conclusions 
reached by Charles R. Richards in his great book “Art 
in Industry,” a 500-page survey of thé dressmaking, 
textile, jewelry, silverware, furniture, lighting fixture, 
wall paper, carpet and ceramic trades, a survey that 
took him and his committee of leading induStrialists 
two years to finish and which concludes by endorsing 
the passage of the Design Registration Bill by Con- 
gress, a Bill not only to protect design but to encourage 
design talent in America. 

The United States Government recognizes the 


appropriated by his competitors. 


ments must rest upon the logical 
foundation of honesty and decency 
in the protection of these students 
who are devoting a life work to study and achievement. 
And this protection must come from the Government. 
Chicago is undertaking a wholesome and com- 
mendable work in endeavoring to establish a national 
school and its success will contribute to the success of 
all schools. It will establish a precedent for the liberal 
support of all schools. C. R. CLIFFORD. 





The American Federation of Art, with its 411 
chapters, the American Bar Association, Art Alli- 
ance of America, Art Center, Art-in-Trades Club, 
Authors’ League, New York School of Applied De- 
sign for Women, New York School of Fine & 
Applied Art, New York University, Salmagundi 
Club, The .University of Wisconsin and the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Detroit and School Art League. 
Co-operating with: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Brooklyn Museum, National Academy of Design, 
Board of Education, N. Y. C., Public Education 
Ass'n, Municipal Art Society, Architectural League 
of New York, New York Water Color Club, Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, Art Alliance of America. 





























DINING ROOM IN A NEW ENGLAND HOTEL 


Interesting for its wall decorations and its fish-net hangings from the ceiling, suggesting the industry of the 
community in which the hotel stands. The work of Louis F. Smith, Inc., Hyannis, Mass. 


The Upholsterer and 
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OPENING A NEW 


| Cheese sstrtiaoes is an inquiry we received lately: 
“We have recently opened a wall paper establish- 

ment in a town in which the only previous store of a 
like character was operated by an individual which 
preferred to sell wall paper in quantity at low prices 
rather than papers of quality for which he could obtain 
decent prices and a reasonable profit. Now the wall 
paper buyers of this town have become accustomed to 
his manner of doing business.. How can we educate 
them away from it and persuade them that quality 
papers of good design are what they want rather than 
the. plain cheap goods without character which -my 
predecessor sold?” é 

Education of a public towards the purchase of 
quality goods rather than the cheap goods to which 
they have become accustomed is not a simple matter. 
It requires patience, the expenditure of what may seem 
an unreasonable amount of money for advertising that 
brings no immediate returns, 
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WALL PAPER STORE 


course, we would have to carry to meet special needs. 

Another method we should adopt for impressing 
the public with the beauty of quality wall papers would 
be to enter into an arrangement with the local real estate 
dealer and get his permission to decorate the walls of 
one or two of the best houses he had for sale or for 
rent with papers which we considered correct and of 
definite artistic value. We would do this work for 
the real estate agent even if we had to do it at cost. 
What many retailers do not realize is that a new house 
or a vacant house in a community arouses interest and 


' many visit it not with the intention of renting or buy- 


ing, but merely out of curiosity and to these as well 
as to the prospective tenant or purchaser, the hand- 
somely papered walls should prove an excellent adver- 

tisement for quality wall paper. 
Direct mail solicitation of business is another good 
method of approach. Letters should be couched in a 
friendly form suggesting the 





and on the part of the educator 
a certain amount of showman’s 
skill. 

Many retailers undertak- 
ing such a task would work 
along lines of comparison en- 
deavoring to show that the pol- 
icy they were adopting was 
superior in “comparison” to 
that followed by their predeces- 
sor. This, we believe, would 
be a mistake, since it would in- 
volve a certain amount of 
waste motion used up in “‘knock- 
ing’ a man who has already departed and whose in- 
fluence will, therefore, just naturally wane as time goes 
on. In such a case, we believe, we would ignore com- 
pletely the manner of doing business which has been 
followed by whoever was before us and start and con- 
duct our wall paper business according to our own 
ideas exactly as though the inhabitants of the town 
had never seen wall paper before and never been 
blessed (or cursed) by an establishment for its sale in 
that town. 

We believe that in our local advertising, of which 
we would do as much as we could afford, we would 
stress always the beauty to be found in quality papers, 
the brightening effect that they have in every home, the 
complete stock which we had on hand, our willingness 
to go to any lengths in the way of giving service, and 
never mention price at all. 

We further believe that in our showrooms we 
would have on display only the types of papers we 
wanted our customers to buy and relegate to back 
shelves the cheaper and plainer papers which, of 





Make your customers understand that a 

beautiful house should be a beautiful 

home and that quality wall papers on 
the walls will help to make it so. 


pleasure the recipient would 
feel in her home if walls were 
to be decorated with the type of 
paper that is artistic—the type 
of paper which is at the present 
writing a vogue with the best 
of decorators all over the coun- 
try. And while we are on the 
subject of direct mail solicita- 
tion we would like to sound a 
note of warning against what 
we would call the too-familiar 
letter, sumples of which we 
have seen suggested in some 
journals as models. It is our opinion that letters of 
this type have to the average householder very little 
pulling power—they savor of cheapness and vulgarity 
and to any but the cheap and vulgar, arouse antagonism 
which leads to the offending letter being consigned to 
the waste paper basket. Let the tone of your solicita- 
tion letter be friendly always, but never let it pass over 
the line which divides friendliness from familiarity. 

If the retailer who sent us this inquiry is pos- 
sessed of a reasonable sized window space and his 
store is in a locality where it is often passed, he has at 
his command a means of attracting attention to his 
papers which he should not overlook. A well dressed 
window is a splendid advertisement for the type of 
wares sold behind them, and here the retailer must be 
careful that the style of his window dressing does 
reflect the quality of the papers he desires to sell. So 
far as it is possible he should avoid overcrowding, he 
should avoid the use in his window of any articles 
which might distract attention and he must make cer- 
tain that in his display there is always harmony, be- 
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cause the beauty of the handsomest papers in the world 
can be complete veiled if they are shown in juxta- 
position with papers of clashing patterns and colorings. 

At the present time the new wall paper dealer has 
an advantage over the man who started in business ten 
years ago. At that time the retailer was forced to 
compete with paint, whose use was recommended 
by a great many decorators and the papers he had with 
which to compete were far from the high, artistic 
standards which obtain in the wall paper field today. 

Now the craze for the plain wall has passed; now 
our manufacturers are producing papers of the high- 
est quality and now the authorities on home decoration 
are recommending wall paper for use in every room 
where it can be used. Such a condition of affairs given 
proper publicity in a community should help the re- 
tailer a long way on his road to the establishment of a 
quality wall paper business. 





SPANISH RUGS SOLD AT ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 
— Anderson Galleries last month showed an 
interesting collection of Spanish rugs. Unlike the 
Oriental rugs of Spain made after the Oriental tech- 
nic, the Alpajurra has the pile brought up in continu- 
ous loops and in simple color schemes like that of the 
Afghan, Khiva or Bokhara, black and red usually pre- 
dominating. 


DECORATIVE COURSES FOR SALES- 
; PEOPLE 

i AN autumn bulletin, The Metropolitan Museum of 

Art announces a series of Friday morning lectures 

for store salesmen. These lectures are to be held at 
the Museum. The bulletin says: 

“The modern business man is coming rapidly to 
the assurance that in the industrial arts his sales are 
made primarily in terms of design. As a consequence 
he is extending his own interests to include the feasi- 
bility of design as a ‘selling point,’ and accordingly 
allowing to his designers the necessary time to study 
source material in the preparation of new things for 
the immediate market. For them all the museum offers 
the direct business advantage of co-operation of a 
practical and understanding sort; this on the service 
side, well illustrated by thousands of objects to be seen 
in the stores and factories. And for the designer him- 
self the museum holds an opportunity that business 
alone can never present: this is the tonic value of 
study. 

“When the manufacturer, inspired by a study of 
the collections, has produced wares of ever-increasing 
beauty, there is still the problem of bringing these to 
the attention of that public whose taste has been im- 
proved by the same study. The link between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer is the retail merchant—the 
next segment of that imaginery circle formed by those 
whom the museum serves.” 


Two of the collection of Spanish rugs recently sold at the Anderson Galleries. See text above. 
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HAVE 08 


EVER 


WONIDERED? 


1. How antiques are valued. 2. Why mission funiture lost its popularity. 3. How to hang a lined 
portiere so that the rod is concealed. 4. What in America were the popular furniture woods before 
mahogany? 5. Are warp prints more likely to be sunfast than fabrics printed in the ordinary 
way? 6. When a decorator is paid by his client for his time and knowledge, is it ethical for him 
to accept discounts from the supply house from which he buys? 7. With what styles of furniture 
is the use of Chinese rugs permissible? 8. How are draperies hung at a window which is off level, 
due to its uneven settling of the house? 9. We hear a great deal about washable interior paints. 
Are they as washable as the name implies? 


1. How antiques are valued. 

There are at least three considerations that enter 
into the valuation of an antique: First, the reputation 
of a known maker; second, the scarcity of similar 
pieces ; Third, its condition and appearance. The price 
of an antique sold by a dealer is set usually some- 
what according to the price brought at auction by a 
piece of a similar character plus charges for handling, 
overhead and his profit percentage. 

2. Why mission furniture lost its popularity. 

Mission furniture was developed and popularized 
at a time when the taste for styles was swinging away 
from the over-elaborate fashions that followed the Vic- 
torian era. It was the period of tailor-made dresses, 
and its straight austere lines and sturdy character 
suited the fashions and general life of its day. Nat- 
urally, when fashions became more frivolous and less 
austere and when the public taste had tired of the 
straight lines, common to the mission type, a change 
became necessary. This change being hastened by the 
fact that mission furnishings had never been appro- 
priate for the better class of homes. To some extent, 
it is still retained, modified and lightened for bunga- 
lows and craftsmen cottages. 

Another fact which militated against its continued 
' popularity in the better class home was its weight, 
which in the oak of which the better grades were 
made was considerable, and tended to make the pieces 
unwieldly. 

3. How to hang a lined portiere so that the rod 
ts concealed. 

By separating the lining and the portiere fabric 
at the top, the opening descending for a distance— 
probably of 4 or 5 inches—and by inserting between 


the two fabrics, single or double French heading hooks, 
these may be attached to the rings on the pole and the 
pole inserted at a point where the heading hooks carry 
the fabric completely above both rings and pole. This, 
of course, leaves the pole exposed between the por- 
tiere but where the curtains hang, the pole will be 
concealed, 

4. What in America were the popular furniture 
woods before mahogany? 

Before mahogany came into general use for the 
manufacture of American furniture, the woods mostly 
used were walnut, maple and pine. In museum pieces 
of early American furniture are often seen almost 
identical designs in tables, chairs, highboys made of 
walnut, or maple as well as mahogany. The use of 
pine was confined to a great extent to the manufacture 
of cottage types, although it was occasionally used by 
some of our best early cabinet makers. 

5. Are warp prints more likely to be sunfast than 
fabrics printed in the ordinary way? 

The same colors are used and printed in the same 
way so that there Should be no difference in the service- 
ability of the dye. 

6. When a decorator is paid by his client for his 
time and knowledge, is it ethical for. him to accept dis- 
counts from the supply house from which he buys? 

Ethical questions are always subject to an inter- 
pretation according to the standards which govern in- 
dividuals. If the decorator’s entire time during the 
purchase of materials is ‘paid for by his client, he then 
becomes the paid agent of his customer and discounts 
would naturally belong to his employer. As a rule, 
however, the decorator, who receives direct compensa- 
tion from his client, does so on a contingent fee basis, 
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which is not considered to cover his entire time and 
service, 

7. With what styles of furniture is the use of 
Chinese rugs permissible? 

In ordinary interiors, there is no strict considera- 
tion of the suitability of Chinese rugs to their sur- 
roundings other than that permitted by the character 
of their colorings. 

Chinese rugs of today are not necessary strictly 
Chinese in motif and therefore, there is not the same 
style restriction that would apply to definite Chinese 
subjects. Where the Chinese motifs are present, a 
strict interpretation of their suitability would call for 
an association with Georgian furniture, showing the 
Chinese influence, or with French furniture of the 
modified Rococco type. 

8. How are draperies hung at a window which is 
off level, due to the uneven settling of the house? 

It is customary to hang curtains level irrespective 
of the untrue condition of windows, and if the window 
frame is badly out of true, the draperies are planned 
to conceal the frame. 

9. We hear a great deal about washable interior 
paints. Are they as washable as the name implies? 

In the sense that washable paints permit the wip- 
ing off of an occasional stain by means of a damp 
cloth, they are, to that extent, washable, but the idea 
that any room, completely painted in washable paints 
can be restored to its original freshness by washing 
after a lapse of months, is erroneous because it is sel- 
dom possible to completely remove the evidences of 
wear and discoloration without such rubbing or the use 
of such strong cleaning agents that the surface of the 
paint is affected. 
















































TEACHING CABINET MAKING IN THE 
NEAR EAST 

8 bees accompanying illustration furnished us by the 
4 Near East Relief, shows a group of boys being 
trained by that organization in the making of furni- 
ture.. The boys work wholly from photographs and 
follow European models rather than the types common 
to Armenia, the best examples of which were destroyed 
in the late wars. 

Furniture made by these boys has been used in 
departments of several of the Professors of the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut. Much of it is on the simple 
lines of the early American furniture but some of it is 
in imitation of the more complex styles of Chippendale 
and Heppelwhite. 





THE RUG AND CARPET AUCTION 

I THE rug and carpet auction which began on Oc- 

tober Ist and lasted through the following week 
112,638 bales at $6,913,000 was sold. There were 75 
new patterns listed for the Spring season. 

In general, prices were about four to five per cent. 
higher than those which obtained in April and these 
prices were guaranteed against decline until March 21, 
1927. In designs, Spanish motifs were much in evi- 
dence and also Japanese and Chinese patterns as well 
as conventionalized floral patterns and chintz floral 
designs. Rich colorings were evident in contrast to 
the quieter colors which characterized previous sales. 





MUSEUM POSTER ON SALE 

§ pre Metropolitan Museum of Art announces that 

they have now on sale reproductions of the poster 
used to designate the American Wing. This poster is 
a work of T. M. Cleland and depicts 
a scene in front of the Wall Street 
Bank at 15 Wall Street, one hundred 
or more years ago. 

These reprints have been made in 
response to a steady demand by mu- 
seum visitors for copies of the original 
poster. 





FOR REGULATION OF FILL- 
ING MATERIALS 

bai National Better Business Bu- 

reau proposes a program of the 
nation wide regulation of mattress and ~ 
upholstery furniture filling materials. 
The Bureau recommends that the in- 
dustries agree on certain designations 
of various filling materials to be 
printed on labels such as will be 
understandable to the public. 





Boys in the Near East learn cabinet making. 
See text above. 











AN EARLY FRENCH LANDSCAPE PAPER IN THE CAPT. COOK HOUSE 
AT SALEM, MASS. 
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MURALS BY GRIFFITH BAILY COALE FOR THE HALFMOON HOTEL, CONEY ISLAND 


(See text on opposite page) 











MODERN HOTEL 


ONTINUING still the discussion of the use of 

significant mural decoration in the modern hotels, 
we illustrate this month a series of extraordinary 
marines being painted by Griffith Baily Coale, for the 
Spanish Grill of the “Half Moon” Hotel now being 
built at Coney Island. 

The “Half Moon,” 
which is one of the latest 
enterprises of the Ameri- 
can Hotels Co., contains 
many unique features, not 
the least of which is the 
room above’ mentioned, 
which measures 60 feet 
wide by 70 feet long, with 
a ceiling 8% feet high and 
no daylight. 

Mr. Coale’s problem 
in this room was not merely 
one of decoration but rath- 
er that of providing deco- 
ration intelligently suited to 
the particular spaces of this 
unusual room. Apart from 
the pictorial quality of the 
various marine scenes, it * 
was necessary to create a proper atmosphere through a 
scheme of lighting, which would make the ceiling appear 
higher than was actually the case. This led to the deci- 
sion of equipping the room with benches, eighteen inches 
away from the wall, with specially constructed lights 





MURAL DECORATIONS 


concealed by the upholstered backs of the benches. 

In the planning of these, a scale model of 3% of an 
inch to the foot of the entire room, was constructed 
and in this model were built the seats along the walls, 
tables, dance floor and supporting columns with tiny 
electric lights, arranged in the manner contemplated 
in the scheme. Tiny murals 
were then painted very 
carefully as to scale—and 
this part of the problem 
was solved. 

The next consideration 
was that of keeping the low 
ceiling from being depress- 
ing. The long 70-foot wall 
was broken by adding two 
false columns, which di- 
vided: the wall into three 
panels of about 25 feet 
each, but permitted the pic- 
ture to compose as one con- 
tinuous panel. For this 
wall, the artist designed a 
scheme of ships in a naval 
battle, on such a scale that 
the effect produced is that 
of being seen from a roof, near enough to the spectator 
to be plainly seen but still, far enough away from land 
to provide distance. The tall spars of the ship, to- 
gether with the two false columns, produce a sense of 
height—both shortening the room and raising the ceiling. 
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On the opposite side, the spectator sees over the 
back of the bench a vast landscape with a valley in the 
foreground and snow-capped mountains in the dis- 
tance, 

When it is realized that the entire scheme of 
murals is seen through a space only 5% feet high, 
between the top of the bench and the ceiling, and that 
everything appears to be full size, some idea of the 
transformation that can be brought about through the 
medium of mural paintings, can be comprehended. 

On the third wall appears harbor and city scenes, 
where the spectator looks down on much detail of 
docks and through a mass of rigging, spars and gaudy 
tops of ship masts to a city across the water. The 
scene is Spain about 1650, showing the life in and 
about an old Spanish 


the sea. A galley is rowing out to meet the enemy. 

The picture again passes behind jutting walls, and 
through a space 70 feet long, the spectator iooks out 
to sea, where the Spanish galleons and caravals, plung- 
ing heavily, go out before the wind. One great galleon 
meets, in the center panel, a terrific broadside from an 
English ship. Other English ships and two Dutch 
men-of-war are going into action. 

At the end, in the last panel, a great Spainsh 
treasure ship, which has been pursued by the Dutch 
and English, is seen going down by her head. 

The fourth wall has its entrance door and four 
open window arches, opening out into the corridor and 
the whole is treated architecturally as stone. 

The four columns in the center of the room and 

wherever the surface 





port that is being at- 
tacked by the allied 
English and Dutch 
fleet. Starting with 
the mountain panels, 
one looks on farm 
lands, a little walled 
street, highways wind- 
ing across plains, a 
river, the harbor and 
a long aqueduct bring- 
ing water from the 
mountains. All this 
passes behind the 
walls of the city gate. The hills become low and the 
river widens into the harbor. The scenes cease to be 
peaceful and big and become complicated and busy. 

Looking down upon the fortification, one sees 
flags flying and troops being marshalled, men are de- 
serting their half-completed ship and responding to the 
call of the bugle. There is a view of roof tops, fishing 
wharves, a ship hove down being scraped, a ship at 
anchor, and a city with its fortifications on the opposite 
side. 

At the last end a galleon is taking on troops in 
midstream, while in the near foreground a knight is 
bidding his lady goodbye, the picture passes behind 
another jutting column and reveals the little Spanish 
round forts that guard the mouth of the harbor from 








wall jots out beyond 
the bench, are treated 
as huge stones, con- 
necting in perspective 
with the fortifications 
in the actual paintings 
—thus making the 
room and murals a 
complete picture. 

The entire land- 
scape city, etc., is im- 
aginary, having been 
conceived particularly | 
for the purpose here 
represented, Our illustrations have been reproduced 
through the courtesy of the artist direct from the 
original charcoal cartoons. The paintings which are 
now about 54 completed, show the subjects in greater 
detail, being rich and bright in color and totalling in 
all about 1,000 square feet, probably the most preten- 
tious and complete scheme of mural decoration ever 
executed for the adornment of an American hotel. 





QUEEN MARIE VISITS JONAS GALLERIES 
A’ THE Edouard Jonas Galleries, a very important 

collection of paintings, furniture, tapestries and 
decorations was shown on Saturday, October 23rd, 
Her Majesty the Queen Marie of Roumania, inaugu- 
rating the exhibition. 
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F ALL men were just this would be a delightful 

world; if all shoppers were just the merchants 
would be relieved of many of their troubles. But 
unfortunately, neither all men nor all shoppers are or 
ever will be. just, and therefore the individual and the 
merchants must take measures to protect themselves 
against injustice which always hovers near. 

The average shopper is decidedly prone to take 
credit to herself for the selection of satisfactory pur- 
chases and to shift to the merchant’s shoulders the 
burden of blame for the selection of all purchases 
which do not in the long run please her, regardless of 
whether or not the merchant had anything to do with 
making the selection. 

The writer knew of a woman who went to a de- 
partment store and purchased an amount of high priced 
hand blocked cretonne because she was 
caught by the beauty of the design and 
the artistic coloring. She did not take 
into consideration that the cretonne 
both in design and coloring was not 
suitable for the hangings for which she 
intended them and she did not discover 
this unsuitability until 
the hangings were ac- 
tually made up and hung 
at the windows. 

The writer was much 
interested to hear her 
state some months later 
that she no longer traded 
with so and so and gave 
as her reason that they 
had “stuck her’’ with the 
unsuitable cretonnes at 
her windows. This was 
said in all sincerity in 
the face of the writer’s 
knowledge that she had purchased these cretonnes 
entirely of her own volition without any pressure or 
any suggestion from the salesman who waited on her. 
The result is that this store has suffered a loss of trade 
through an individual’s injustice, through her unwill- 
ingness to accept the responsibility for a mistake, and 
her human desire to shove this responsibility off onto 
someone else. 

Now what can the merchant do to prevent such 
occurrences ? 

A merchant will tell his salesmen to find out what 
the customer wants and sell it to her. What the mer- 
chant should tell the salesmen is, find out what the 
customer needs and sell her that. We will wager that 



















The woman who has bought fabrics that do not harmonize with 
her other furnishings is apt to blame the merchant who sold her 
whether he had anything to do with her selection or not. 
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75% of the buyers of decorative materials go into the 
stores not knowing exactly what they need in the way 
of decorative fabrics to match up with their wall paper, 
furniture, rugs, etc. Immediately this semi-ignorant 
customer is confronted with innumerable patterns in 
innumerable colorings and in consequence her mental 
confusion upon entering the store has been increased 
and if permitted then to exercise her own judgment, 
the chances are at least fifty to fifty that what she will 
select will be unsuitable for her uses, and this done the 
chances are again fifty to fifty that when she discovers 
the unsuitability, she will blame not herself for the 
mistake but the merchant who sold her. 

If on the other hand the customer is met by a 
courteous, tactful salesman who can impress her with 
his desire to help her she can easily be coaxed. to 
explain in detail: for just what purpose 
she requires the fabrics she intends to 
buy, where she desires to put them and 
with what other fabrics, with what furni- 
ture, wall coverings and floor coverings, 
they have to harmonize. Then if the 
salesman is onto his job, that is, if he 
has equipped himself to a reasonable 
amount of knowledge of the decorative 
styles, the relationship of colors, etc., 
etc..—he can influence her to such 
an extent that she will buy not 
something which merely pleases her 
fancy in the store but something 
which will wear well in the home 
and reflect credit upon 
the establishment which 
sold it. 

At the present writing 
there is little excuse for 
a salesman to say that he 
has no opportunity to ac- 
quire the information he needs to guide a customer’s 
purchases. There are too many free lecture courses 
at his command and too many books which he can 
study at comparatively little cost to make such a state- 
ment credible and if he refuses to avail himself of 
these opportunities to better equip himself for his 
position he has no business being in that position and 
the sooner the merchant removes him and gets in his 
place one who does desire to know,.the better off the 
merchant will be. 

Of course the danger in the merchant suggesting 
to his salesmen that they guide the customer’s pur- 
chases is that a salesman with the best intention in the 

(Continued on page 139) 
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A UNIVERSAL DRAPERY GUIDE 
HILE it may be a comparatively simple matter for 
an artist to produce a pleasing sketch, composed 
of various standard drapery elements, there are liter- 
ally hundreds of salesmen and estimators, who have 
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neither the training nor the ability to sketch a drapery 
that may be presented to a customer as an exhibition 
of the idea they have in mind. 
































As a sort of style chart, we present herewith a 
group assembling of 50 definite drapery units. With 
these at hand even a novice can trace the various parts 
and put them together, perhaps with slight modifica- 
tions, so as to compose an unlimited number of 
drapery schemes. 

To illustrate just how these can be done we 
show four typical drapery schemes, which have 
been composed by utilizing some of the 50 units 
shown in the larger illustration which Mr. 
Stephenson—a national authority on drapery 
cutting and author of the standard textbook, 
“Cutting & Draping”—has called “a UNIVERSAL 
DRAPERY GUIDE.” 

By following the numbers on the four small 
examples and by comparing these with similar 
numbers on the large plate, the source of the 
units that have been employed will be readily 


recognized. Wherever a right hand unit—for instance, 
cascade No. 20 has been repeated, but reversed, at the 
left hand side of a scheme, the reversed unit is left 
without a number. In the composing of a drapery 
scheme it is possible to obtain a considerable variation 
by shifting the tracing paper so as to deepen, shorten, 
or stretch the dimensions of the suggested units and 
also by lapping one unit over another and removing 
the surplus an unlimited variety can be secured. 
These traceable units with Mr. Stephenson’s. 


‘scheme for enlarging or reducing a given design, 
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illustrated on page 132 and following pages, gives to 
the unskilful sketcher a definite means of producing 
satisfactory working sketches to fill practically his. 
every need. 

In the examples shown on this page no attempt 
has been made to produce a finished sketch; the out- 
lines only have been reproduced but the details of 
pleating and shading may also be filled in from the: 
larger plate. 
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Wall panel at Philadelphia Exposition 


COMMENT ON RETAIL ADVERTISING 

Spann the newspaper advertising of the large re- 

tailers throughout the country and see what an 
enormous proportion of it is devoted almost entirely 
to advertising bargains. And how little of it suggests 
that the store back of it carries besides their bargain 
goods, such merchandise as is of a quality and a cost 
that it can never be sold at cut prices. 

We grant at the outset that bargain advertising 
has pulling power, but is it not overdone? Is it not a 
fact that there are a tremendous number of people who 
read the papers that are not “looking for bargains,” 
and that these might appreciate advertisements that set 
forth in a simple direct fashion announcement that the 
store carries the nice merchandise which they might be 
inclined to purchase were the idea suggested to them? 

Lew Hahn, managing director of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, was responsible for the 
slogan “Advertising is the voice of the store.” This is 
a truism and it seems to us that it is one of the truisms 
which a great number of advertisers overlook in pre- 
paring their copy. Their endeavor seems to be to 
make their advertising blatant, jazzy, a promise of 


extraordinary values, no matter whether or not such 
advertising really reflects the store of which it is the 
voice. 

As we have suggested before there are an infinite 
number of people to whom price is not everything. 
These are the people who purchase quality merchan- 
dise, who, in the decorative trade, buy the rich velours, 
damasks, silks, etc., items which are carried but never 
spoken of in the advertising of many of the stores 
guilty of the most fragrant “bargain-counter” copy. 

At the present time America is prosperous. The 
majority of people have money to buy with and we 
believe now would be an excellent time for newspaper 
advertisers to try out the idea of suggesting beauty, 
quality and dignity regardless of price, in place of 
following the prevailing custom of coming as near as 
possible to promising “something for nothing.” 





TWO EXCELLENT PANELS 

4 bs decorative wall panels, the work of Margaretta 

S. Hinchman in the Washington House at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, are well worthy of being 
permanently preserved in reproduction papers, particu- 
larly the panel of Boston Harbor, showing a wonder- 
ful scene and The City of Charleston panel resplendent 
in Summer colorings. 
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The desire for quick sales in many stores has 
overshadowed departmental reputation. 


THe 


E ARE all familiar with the theory that the buyer 
of upholstery goods, who buys only according to 
his own tastes and preferences, is in danger of allowing 
his department to go to seed. That there is also a 
danger of permitting the tastes of the public to so sway 
the buyer’s purchases, that his department will stag- 
nate, is a danger just as real but not as readily recog- 
nized. 

A lady of our acquaintance, having need to re- 
place the lace curtains of her living room, canvassed 
the various stores in New York City and also in New- 
ark, and complained that she had not seen a really 
desirable lace curtain in her search. Practically every- 
thing that was shown was either a panel or a ruffled 
curtain, neither of which was suitable for the furnish- 
ings of her room. In an effort to discover to what 
extent this customer had really prosecuted her search, 
we asked if she had inquired in any of the departments 
for the kind of thing she had in mind. She replied in 
the negative, saying that “she had formed her conclu- 
sions from the character of the curtains on display in 
the various departments, in their show windows and in 
examples of furnished rooms—remarking at the same 
time, that the examples thus shown must be the types 
recommended by the store, else why would they be so 
prominently displayed?” 

The question admits no contrary conclusion for it 
is a reasonable assumption that each store and each 
curtain department gives prominence in display to the 
latest, the most up-to-date and the most saleable types 
of window curtaining. 

We have heard many complaints concerning the 
condition of the lace curtain trade, of the fact “that 
the most exclusive New York departments seldom 
‘show anything worth more than $3.50 to $5.00 a pair 
as a departmental display,” “that there is no interest in 
anything but price,” and “that the whole trade is shot 
to pieces with the scramble for bargain merchandise.” 
What, then, is there left for the customer with taste 
‘and means to do in her attempt to maintain both indi- 
viduality and character in the furnishings of her win- 
dows? Is she reduced to a situation similar to that of 
the elderly lady, who after a round of the wearing 


LACE CURTAIN SITUATION 


apparel shops, says “there is nothing left for a modest 
woman to wear?” 

There is no question of the poverty-stricken con- 
dition of average lace curtain stocks, nor can there be 
any dispute of the fact that there is still a demand for 
better types of curtaining, but the fault of the present 
condition lies in the over emphasis of quick sales. The 
insistent demand for sales results, for turnover, turn- 
over, turnover and for price baits that “will bring the 
people in,” has overshadowed concern for departmen- 
tal reputation. . 

Setting aside for the moment, such justification as 
there may have been for an over emphasis on popular- 
priced merchandise, it seems to us that the buyer, who 
in the lace curtain business stakes his reputation on 
the popularity of quickly-turning stocks, is running the 
danger of acquiring a “low-price” reputation, that not 
only keeps his business on a closely competitive basis 
where he has to fight for every sale, but, at the same 
time, alienates all stylish and aristocratic trade from 
his curtain store. 

The perpetual and continuous display of low- 
priced merchandise, both makes and loses reputation 
just as the recurring special sales periods, “anniversary 
sales,” “mill-end sales,” “discount sales,” “dollar sales,” 
“two for one sales” and hundreds of others, discourage 
the patronage of the leisurely and affluent customer, 
who would flee a bargain counter rush as she would a 
pestilence. 

Sooner or later the buying fraternity will awake 
to the fact that there is literally nothing in the price- 
cutting game for the little fellow can match values 
where price becomes the main consideration. He will 
realize that his price-persuaded customer of today may 
be as readily his competitor’s customer tomorrow ; and 
when this realization comes, there is bound to be an 
attempt to restore consideration of the things on which 
lasting reputation is built; Style, quality, character— 
things which can never be as closely competitive as 
price, and which offer an opportunity for an exclusive- 
ness of service, that brings satisfied customers back 
again and again. 

(Continued on page 139) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOLES 


#“ Drapery Fashion Week was observed during 





the week of October 11 by members of the San 


Francisco Drapery Association with elaborate window 
displays, special newspaper advertising and publicity 
of a general nature. Several concerns featured new 
materials for window hangings, with a glazed chintz 
coming in for an unusual amount of attention. The 
San Francisco Drapery Association has a membership 
of twenty-seven and meets once a month for the dis- 
cussion of common problems and methods of improv- 
ing shop practice. The organization was formed a 
year ago and the recent fall stvle event was the second 
of the kind held by it. 

The new furniture section of The Emporium, San 
Francisco, conducted under the management of G. A. 
Lenoir, formerly of Bare Bros. & Brown, was for- 
mally opened on the evening of October 9, whien the 
public was invited to inspect the latest addition to the 
store. Two floors of the Lincoln Building adjoining 
the main store have been taken over, adding forty 
thousand square feet to the space occupied by the 
former home furnishings department. The approach 
to the new section is through a foyer and grand stair- 
case from the third floor adjoining the department 
given over to drapery and upholstery goods. A fea- 
ture of the new department is fourteen display rooms 
arranged along the Market street side, these depicting 
the development of the American home from Colonial 
times to the present. Especially appropriate for Cali- 
fornia is a typical Spanish living room. A duplex 
bungalow, featured as the “budget’’ home, is attracting 
wide attention. The rug department in the main build- 
ing has been greatly enlarged and better facilities for 
the showing of drapery goods have come in the wake 
of the furniture department opening. 

Frank A. O’Connell, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Stroheim & Romann, is making a long 
trip through the Pacific Northwest in the interests of 
this house. 

Earl Miller, formerly with the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company, San Francisco, has joined the staff 
of the John Breuner Company, of this city. 

Lea Frank, who formerly conducted the drapery 
department in the Old Mahogany Shop on Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, has opened a shop in the Mer- 
cedes Building, 251 Post Street. 

The staff of the Breuner’s, Oakland, has been 
strengthened by the addition of T. L. Musgrave, a 
decorator formerly with the Hudson Bay Company, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

James Sloane, for fifteen years with the drapery 
department of The Emporium, San Francisco, has 
joined the force of the White House. 

J. D. Falkenberg, a decorator formerly with The 





Emporium, San Francisco, has left to become assc- 
ciated with the H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland. 

Walter Murray, adviser on interior decoration, 
and member of the staff of Breuner’s Oakland, recently 
presented the first of a series of talks on home decora- 
tion at the Oakland Y. M. C. A. 

Julius L. Meier, head of the Meier & Frank Co., 
Portland, was a recent visitor at San Francisco, com- 
ing in the interests of the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, of which he is a director. 

R. W. Vance, of the Better Business Bureau of 
Los Angeles, has been appointed as deputy of the 
California State Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
assist in the inspection of plants devoted to the manu- 
facture of upholstered furniture and mattresses. A 
survey of thirty-six factories was made and of these 
one-third were found to be in poor sanitary condition. 
The orders to clean house were immediately complied 
with, 

Roberti Bros., manufacturers of mattresses and 
davenports, Los Angeles, are adding a three-story 
addition to the plant to increase the output by fifty 
per cent. | 

George E. Crawford, for twenty years with Bul- 
lock’s, Los Angeles, is now associated with his brother- 
in-law, D. W. Scanlon, of San Francisco, in business, 
and has charge of the.branch house that has been 
opened at Los Angeles. The wholesale drapery | de- 
partment of the Maxfield Company has been taken 
over and an Oriental rug department is being added. 
The business was recently moved to the Maxfield 
Building, 819 Santee Street. 

Anderson’s Carpet House of Oakland, recently 
installed almost fourteen hundred pairs of mohair case- 
ment curtains in the new Latham Square Building, in 
addition to floor coverings. 

J. W. Walker, with the Peck & Hills Furniture 
Co., is making a business trip to the Hawaiian Tslands, 
planning to make arrangements for the appointment of 
2 resident representative there. 

Grunbaum Bros., Seattle, Wash., announce the 
appointment of Charles Rhoem, formerly with Rhoades 
Bros., Tacoma, as buyer of furniture. 

John J. Lea has resigned his position with the 
Grote-Rankin Co., Seattle, and has joined the staff of 
Renfro-Wadenstein, of that city, to do general sales 
work. 

The Montague & McHugh Department Store of 
Bellingham, Wash., will shortly move into a new build- 
ing and will add a furniture department. 

The McCormack Bros. Department Store of 
Tacoma, Wash., has been remodeled and a new 
drapery section opened on the second floor. This de- 
partment is in charge of W. A. Baker, who also has 
charge of furniture and floor coverings. 


T. A. CHURCH 
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A PLEASING ARRANGEMENT OF FRENCH FURNISHINGS IN A NEW 
YORK HOME 
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PRIVATE DINING ROOM IN THE NEW HOTEL ELYSEE 


Decorated by Wm. Baumgarten & Co. See text on page 120. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE X V—CONCLUSION 


OMEWHERE from the dim memories of forgotten 
reading comes to mind a couplet that runs some- 
what like this, “The life so short, the task so long to 
learn,” and in an experience covering many years 
association with the problems of interior decoration, 
we can think of no more expressive summary of the 
business than these ten words. 

It is true that modern, progressive life has 
brought advantages of education, of travel and ex- 
perience to the youth of today that men gray in the 
profession of interior decoration could never have 
had; but even with these advantages, the study of 
interior decoration is not to be undertaken as some- 
thing to be acquired in a season. 

We have outlined in succeeding instalments, a 
course of study for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of various rudimentary 
principles of the interior 
decoration business. We have 
emphasized the necessity of 
a knowledge of the various 
industries which supply the 
different elements of home 
furnishings, of furniture, of 
drapery, floor coverings, wall 
coverings, architecture, paint- 
ings, etc. 

In suggesting certain 
books as “helps” toward the 
study of the subject, we 
have not intended to imply 
that the reading of books, no 
matter how excellent they may be, may be relied upon 
to take the place of actual supervised experience. Any 


worth while profession demands of its students, in 
addition to periods of study, a certain length of time 
in practical training because it is only under such cir- 
cumstances that the studies can be properly digested 
and assimilated. Therefore, to the young person with 
ambitions in the direction of interior decoration, we 
would say get into physical contact with the work— 
in other words, get a job. It does not particularly 


matter what your first contact may be, whether a de- 
partment store, a decorator’s studio, a specialty store 
or a factory connected with one of the branches of the 
allied industries—furniture, carpets, wall papers, etc. 
The point is to get into some position where you can 
study at close first hand, the elements which enter into 
the furnishings of homes. If you are sincere in your 






Inharmonious, “jazz 


decoration is usually 

the results of ignorance on the part of the 

decorator—the sort of decorator who believes 

study is not necessary and that bluff will take 
the place of knowledge. 


desire to take up the study of interior decoration, you 
will have put yourself into an environment that will 
develop your liking for the business. 

Having secured the job, we would suggest that 
you mark out a definite course to pursue, to lay out 
your studies on a definite ratio of time division—so 
many hours per week of reading, so many hours of 
research, of investigation, examination, at museums, 
window displays and store displays. Eventually, as 
experience broadens and opportunities for observation 
multiply, it may be necessary to cultivate a time 
schedule for the purpose of limiting the time devoted 
to these things rather than extending it, but at the 
beginning every moment devoted to such practices will 


-be found to be immeasurably valuable. 


The questions may now 
be asked, “Is all this neces- 
sary? Cannot one arrive at 
a knowledge of the essentials 
without the drudgery of 
study and experimental serv- 
ice?” And it may be claimed 
in support of the questions 
that all successful decorators 
have not been forced to 
travel this road. In answer 
to this question, with also a 
bearing upon the claim just 
mentioned, we would say 
that it has not been necessary 
for all decorators to have 
travelled this road but most 
successful decorators have 
done so and we have yet to hear of one who regrets it. 

If you want to learn the correct principles 
of interior decoration, you will want to put yourself 
into the environment, into the condition where those 
principles can be acquired and follow the methods 
once followed by the leaders in the profession. If, 
upon the other hand, you want to simulate knowledge, 
to bluff, to guess and to fake, you will pursue those 
tactics, and your future success, if any, will be the 
result of blind chance rather than of meritorious work. 

An entertainer said recently, “The difference be- 
tween discovery and invention is that Peary discovered 
the North Pole and Cook invented it,” and the dif- 
ference between the knowledge of a bona fide interior 
decorator and a make-believe decorator kas much the 
same distinguishing differences. 
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Diningroom in the new Hotel Elysée decorated by Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 


THE NEW HOTEL ELYSEE 

oo September New York opened another new 

hotel, the Hotel Elysée at 60 E. 54th Street. This 
is one of the several smaller hotels in the Park Avenue 
district and it is especially interesting because the 
decorations are by William Baumgarten & Co., one of 
the best known firms of this character in the country 
and one whose activities are confined usually to private 
residences of sumptuous character. The architect was 
Henry Allen Jacobs. 

In the furnishings of this hotel Mr. Paul Baum- 
garten has used many different periods but in such a 
manner that all contribute to a distinctly harmonious 
effect. The main lobby is Eighteenth Century English 
and is finished in black-and-white marble with green 
walls. A particularly striking touch here is the iron 
scroll work at the staircase. 

The Normandy room, which is the dining room 
and is illustrated at the top of this page, has an inter- 
esting frieze executed in plastic relief and illustrating 
scenes from Provence. This frieze gives the sense of 


distance and the warm colors in which it is painted 
suggests a pleasing intimacy. Pillars are fitted in in- 
conspicuously with the side walls by the use of walnut 
panelling. At the top are mirrors on all four sides 
reflecting the ceiling, thus avoiding a hard line of junc- 
ture and adding to the impression of spaciousness. 

The bedroom furnishings are simple in the ex- 
treme but it is interesting to note that the Hotel Elysée 
is another of the modern hotels making use of wall 
paper. In the illustration we show they have used a 
quaint design which harmonizes beautifully with the 
painted furniture. 

Private living rooms, one of which is illustrated 
on page 122, are comfortably furnished with wide 
over-stuffed couches, a comfortable wing chair and 
smaller chairs and tables in harmonizing styles. At 
the windows are used cretonne hangings patterned 
after the fabric used on the couch. 

The private diningroom shown on page 118 is 
decidedly French in tone but far from ordinary in the 
character of its furnishings. The Hotel Elysée is 
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under the management of Max A. Haering, formerly 
with the Crillon, the Voisin and the Elysée restaurant 
described in this magazine some years ago. 





DECORATIVE ART ALUMNZ IN TEXAS 
igs present officers of the Alumnz Association of 

the Southern School of Interior Decoration which 
was organized in 1924 from graduates of the school 
established October 1, 1916 by James E. Scott in 
Dallas, Texas, are: 

Mrs. Ruth S. McCombs, president ; Kate Bauman, 
vice-president; Ona Daly, secretary and _ treasurer; 
Cora Reynolds, parliamentarian and Grace Foraker, 
historian. 

Announcement has been made of the activities of 
the year and we publish the program of lectures, in 
full to indicate the-broad range of thought involved: 

October 19, 1926—History and Manufacture of 
Wall Paper; November 2, 1926—Designs and Uses of 
Modern Wall Paper; November 16, 1926—Walls plas- 
tered, paneled and fabric; November 30, 1926—Orien- 
tal Rugs; December 14, 1926—Manufacture and Pres- 


ent Day Uses of Plain Rugs; December 28, 1926— 
Biblical Interiors ; January 25, 1927—History and De- 
sign of Fabrics; February 22, 1927—-Cotton Fabrics, 
Designs, Kinds and Uses; March 8, 1927—Linens — 
Hand-Blocked and Printed; March 22, 1927—Silks, 
Velvets, Brocades; April 5, 1927—-Making and De- 
signing of Draperies, Part [; May 3, 1927—-Making 
and Designing of Draperies, Part II; May 17, 1927—- 
Lecture on Salesmanship. 





ANTIQUES AT LORD & TAYLOR’S 

Ts success of the American antique department 

over which Miss Virginia Hamill presided at Lora 
& Taylor’s, has encouraged the firm to inaugurate per- 
haps the largest department of this sort in the United 
States, a department divided into an Italian, French 
and Spanish section, the extent of which may be under- 
stood when it is explained that it requires 15,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space to show their tremendous accumulation, 
It was all made possible through the activities of Lin- 
coln Judd, the manager, who through his acquaintance 
in the European market, had access to a wide field. 


Bedroom in the Hotel Elysée decorated by Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 
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BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 


ghee curtain manufacturers of Boston are celebrating 
the 30th Anniversary of the making of the first 
ruffled curtain in Boston by having Mammoth Spring 
Display Week in Boston the week of January 10th to 
14th. 

The first ruffled curtain was made in the small 
curtain factory of J. M. Hassall on Hayward Place 
thirty years ago. Mr. Hassal experimented in making 
curtains of this type on a hand power machine in 
Somerville, and when he achieved satisfactory results 
there, he continued to manufacture them in his factory 
on Hayward Place. 

The ruffling put on by the Hassall factory had a 
large heading which made it very inconvenient to 
launder. Mrs. R. E. Dunphy, a sister of George Mar- 
tin of the Martin Mfg. Co., conceived the idea of run- 
ning this heading down flat with a piece of tape on top 
of the ruffle which hid the irregularity of the stitching 
and curtains were made this way until 1918 when Mr. 
Herbert Thorne of the Colonial Curtain who was then 
the expert machinist with the Powdrell Mfg. Co., of 
Boston, had the idea of eliminating the tape and in- 
vented attachments which put on the machines, made 
a good even pleat, thus making the tape unnecessary. 


The following curtain manufacturers and drapery 


manufacturers of Boston and nearby towns are having 
special displays of new styles of curtains for the 
Spring display. 


will 


Before the opening of Curtain Week other firms 
undoubtedly signify their intention to participate 


in the event: 


also 


Colonial Curtain Co., 55 Elm St. 

John W. Conquest, 19 Columbia St. 
Arnold B. Cox, 251 Causeway St. 

Antex Products Division, U. S. Hotel. 
Fabric Weaving Co., Taunton. 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., 274 Summer St. 
Kay & Co., 68 Chauncy St. 

Martin Mfg. Co., West Newton P. O. 
Modern Curtain Co., 94 Portland St. 
Morse, Driscoll & Hunt, Taunton. 
Powdrell & Alexander, 251 Causeway St. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., 35 Kingston St. 
Sherwood Curtain Co., Taunton. 

Stone, Cline Curtain Co., 19 Portland St. 
Smart Curtain Co., 11 Albany St. 

John L. White, 54 Canal St. 


‘F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., 330 Summer St. 


Rousmaniere Williams & Co., 87 Lincoln St. 

A. B. Rydell, 110 Summer St. 

New England Fabric Corp., 31 Bedford St. 

Pacific Mills, 24 Federal St. 

L. C. Chase, 89 Franklin St. 

Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 200 Devonshire St. 


Sitting room of a private suite at the Hotel Elysée decorated by Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 
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WITH THE BUTERS AND SELLERS 


Treacue—After acting as sales manager for 
twenty-one years with the North American Lace Co., 
Edward D. Teague, retired October 30th. Although 
still in the prime of life Mr. Teague wishes to spend 
his time in travel and recreation. He started in the 
lace curtain business forty-one years ago with W. H. 
Fletcher & Co., and has always been a hard worker 
and a close student of his kind. Some few years ago 
he was elected Vice President of the North American 
Lace Co., whose plant is located in Philadelphia. 

Frank Errington, long associated with Mr. Teague, 
will succeed him as Sales Manager. 

VANDERHOOF—A,. B. Vanderhoof, who has for 
a number of years covered the Southern territory for 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., has been appointed sales 
manager of the firm’s road force with headquarters at 
the New York office. 

STEPHENSON—John W. Stephenson is receiving 
the felicitations of his many friends in the trade on his 
completion, on the 20th of last month, of 20 years edi- 
torial service on the UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR. 

StT1ER—Edward Stier, formerly for a number of 
years upholstery buyer for Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland, Ore., and recently in the decorative business 
in Oakland, Cal., known as Stier’s Drapery Studio in 
connection with Anderson’s Carpet House, has engaged 
with the Grunbaum Bros. Furniture Co., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., as manager and buyer of floor-coverings, dra- 
peries and bedding. 

RosENTHAL—Simon Rosenthal is now represent- 
ing W. C. Ellis in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

McLean—W. W. McLean is now selling the line 
of novelty curtains for W. C. Ellis in the middle west 
and on Pacific coast. 

Pertin—Irving C. Perlin is now traveling New 
York State and the New England territory for the 
Weston Company, New York. 

LICHTENBERG—Sam Lichtenberg, who for the 


past ten years has been with Eugene Neumaier & Co. 


covering the New York State territory for that con- 
cern, is now connected with the Curtain Corporation 
of America, New York. 


GrEvEKE—Edward E. Geveke, well known on the 
Pacific Coast, is now handling the line of Morse, Dris- 
coll, Hunt & Co., in that territory, working from Den- 
ver west. 

Boyce—George R. Boyce, for many years with 
Cheney Brothers, is now with J. H. Thorp & Co. 

Weinick—F. F. Weinick of Weineck-Kollinger 
Co., sailed on October 27, for the German, Belgium, 
French and Italian markets. He is expected to return 
during the second week in December with a new line 
of European upholstery fabrics. 

Pratt—Evarard S. Pratt, formerly with Wm. 
Filine’s Sons Co., Boston, has been appointed head of 
the executive placement bureau for the Retail Research 
Association, New York City. 

NriELEND—Henry G. Nielend, The Gilchrist Co., 
Boston, has recently taken over in addition to his 
duties as‘ upholstery buyer, the management of the 
picture and lamp department and also the department 
devoted to art embroidery and linens. 

Ross—R. A. Ross, upholstery buyer for B. Alt- 
man & Co., wholesale and retail department, sailed on 
a buying trip for Europe on the 17th. He is expected 
back some time early in December. 

BLUMENTHAL—Sidney Blumenthal of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., is back at his office after a 
two-months seige at the hospital where he underwent 
treatment for neuritis, which attacked the eye and 
which, at one time, threatened his sight. He has fully 
recovered. 

Barnspy—A. E. Barnby, formerly with the 
Quaker Lace Co., has been engaged as direct aide to 
President Charles A. Turner of the Chester Lace Co. 
Mr. Barnby will have to do with matters pertaining to 
general sales development. 

StoneE—Frederick Meade Stone, well known to 
the trade, is again representing the wholesale uphol- 
stery department of B. Altman & Co. through im- 
portant territories, formerly covered by him for this 
firm. 

STALLINGS—Joseph Stallings has been appointed 
manager of the upholstery and drapery departments 


(Continued on page 138) 
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REPLICA OF THE PLYMOUTH SETTLEMENT IN 1622 


Showing from left to right, the Old Storehouse and the homes of P. Brown, J. Goodman, W. Brewster, J. Bil- 
lington, 1. Allerton, F. Cooke, Governor Bradford, E. Winslow and the Old Fort. 


AUTHENTIC OLD MAYFLOWER FURNITURE 


HERE never was a time in the history of the trade 
when so much attention was given to the reproduc- 
tion of antique furniture. The best examples the world 
over are being reproduced. Even Wallace Nutting, 
for years an indefatigable collector of American 
antiques, is meeting this demand with a factory doing 
reproduction work, specializing in the earlier periods. 
The effort to reproduce the best is stimulating the 
interest of men like R. T. 
Haines Halsey of the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, who is interested in 
a manufacturing firm sim- 
ply because it is doing ex- 
ceedingly conscientious 
work. 

The field of repro- 
duction is extensive. It 
covers all sections of the 
Colonial territory. It cov- 
ers. the imported furniture 
as well as that of domes- 
tic craftsmanship. 

Naturally the first 
things brought over were 
English but by the middle 
of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury when the Pilgrim settlement was well established, 
we began to make our own furniture. But the descen- 
dants of the Mayflower colony like to believe that all 
of it came over on the Mayflower; and the amount of 
newspaper publicity given to the “furniture that came 
over on the Mayflower” has naturally aroused in- 
credulity and ridicule. 

The Mayflower was only a small boat of 180 tons. 





DR. SAMUEL FULLER CRADLE 


Fuller came on the Mayflower but his wife came on the 
Ann in 1623. The cradle is this date or a little later. * 


It was crowded with passengers, not only the original 
Mayflower colony but those taken off the sister ship, 
the Speedwell, which started at the same time but 
sprung a leak. There was no room for furniture, and 
the only table aboard is the one shown at Pilgrim Hall, 
the Lester table, which is a diminutive affair with a 
table top 23 inches wide. The piece itself is only 
25 inches high. , 

There was a little 
cabinet brought over by - 
Mrs. William White, also 
a cradle for Peregrine 
White, and this, together 
with the Brewster chair 
and the Carver chair con- 
‘stitute the only four pieces 
that have survived the 
ages and appear authenti- 
cated. 

Some years ago, there 
was a replica made of the 
Plymouth of 1622 that 
showed the Old Store- 
house on the extreme left, 
then came the home of P. 
Brown, J. Goodman, W. 
Brewster, J. Billington, I. 
Allerton, Governor Bradford, F. Cooke, E. Winslow 
and the Old Fort. It was originally called First Street 
but is now Leyden Street, and the layout appears in 
the plan of the original document which can be seen 
in the records of the Court House. The houses were 
constructed of rough hewn timber, with thatched roofs 
and windows of oiled paper. The fireplaces weré made 
of stones laid in clay and the chimneys stood outside 
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the walls. A mere glance at these primitive 
cabins, rough hewn, gives evidence of the 
character of the life of this period. 

Family tradition is responsible for a great 
deal of the newspaper reports about May- 
flower relics and for years it has been a sub- 
ject of newspaper persiflage that if all the 
furniture “brought over on the Mayflower” 
was gathered together, it would need a boat 
the size of the Leviathan. 

A descendant of the Alden family recently 
wrote us about “some old John Alden furni- 
ture brought over on the Mayflower” but when 
we saw the photographs they were unques- 
tionably of the Chippendale period, 150 years 
later than when the Mayflower landed. 

Many old chests were doubtless brought 
on the boat but they were mostly of cheap 
construction and went rapidly into distintegra- 
tion. 

Chairs similar to Governor Carver’s chair 
were undoubtedly brought over in the ships that came 
with new settlers, from 1620 to 1670. Some of these 
chairs were made in this country. 

The day-bed which is illustrated on this page, 
came to the Pilgrim Society as part of their collection 
of early furniture had always been with the Winslow 
family. Presumably, it belonged to Governor Win- 
slow. It represents the period of Charles II, probably 
about 1680. 

The Miles Standish chest, supposed to have come 
over on the Mayflower, appears to be of a much later 
period. 

The Fuller cradle was supposed to have come over 
on the Mavflower, but undoubtedly came later, because 
Dr. Samuel Fuller came alone on The Mayflower and 
his wife came on a later ship, the Ann. It is doubtful 
if Dr. Fuller would have brought a cradle with him in 
anticipation of some future use. 








MILES STANDISH CHEST 


We doubt very much if this came over on the Mayflower. It seems to be 


of a period forty or fifty years later. , 

The Governor Winslow gate-leg table which-stood 
in the Council Chamber when Winslow was Governor 
was a large and cumbersome affair and it is not at all 
likely that it came over on the Mayflower, 

The Pilgrim Society has done exceedingly good 
work in gathering these relics of the past. While they 
have searched conscientiously for Mayflower pieces, 
they would naturally be glad to get anything associated 
with the Pilgrim days. 

One of the most interesting examples in Pilgrim 
Hall is the sofa formerly owned by Governor Hancock 
on which the Governor doubtless sat with Samuel 
Adams and plotted treason against the King. 

Good examples of this early American furniture 
is not confined entirely to the museums. Only recently 
Old Deerfield,..Massachusetts held its . anniversary 
celebration and for the first time in 250 years threw 
open to the public many of its old houses, and Deer- 
field is only one of a hundred towns rich in 
private possession of collections that have not 
been accumulated in the popular sense but 
by a natural accretion of many generations 
of ownership. And these possessions are not 
in the market. 

The sense of veneration and appreciation 
is deep-rooted in these families and their treas- 
ures are not in the market—hence the demand 
for replicas. 

It is all very well for one to furnish 4 
room in antiques but from a decorative point 
of view and the view of chronological accuracy 
and consistency, the reproduction is just a 
good. Moreover the cost of furnishing en 





DAY-BED IN PILGRIM HALL 
Period about 1670. 


| 
| 
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tirely in the antique is prohibitive and if the Hancock 
sofa was put up at auction tomorrow, it would start 
at $4,000 or $5,000 and Lord knows what it would 
sell for. 

So long as we are making reproductions, let us 
have authentic models. The museums are full of these 
models and apart from the satisfaction in doing a thing 
well, the trade will find in the reproduction of historic 
examples, increased interest and demand. 

The Kensington Mfg. Co. have for several years 
been interested in early American furniture, especially 
of the pine and maple periods. The Palmer & Em- 
bury Mfg. Co. have reproduced a number of pieces 
from well-known collections. The George P. Rein- 
hard Co. have been always interested in Americana, 
and particularly the things of the Pilgrim period. The 
David Van Blerkom Co. show some very interesting 
examples and Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. have 
specialized along the later or more Classic development, 
particularly the late XVIII Century. Some of) the 
early Colonial types shown in the American Wing at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art are being reproduced 
by the Charak Furniture Co. 





NEXT MONTH’S AUCTION SALES 
1 tare the next month, some very important sales 

are being held at the American Art Galleries in 
New York: the Scott & Fowles collection of XVII- 
XIX Century paintings will be sold on the evening of 
November 19th; a collection of European arms and 
armor will be disposed of on the afternoons of Novem- 
ber 19th and 20th; paintings by the late J. Francis 





Murphy will be on sale the afternoon and evening of 
November 26th; on the afternoon of November 27th 
an important collection of Gothic tapestries, furniture 
and objects of art will be sold; the private rug collec- 
tion of V. and L. Benguiat will be sold on the after- 
noons of December 3rd and 4th; on December 8th, 
9th, 10th and 11th in the afternoon, the Italian works 
of art from the Tolentino collection will be sold; the 
Collins collection of ship models will be sold on the 
evening of December 8th, and on December 16th, 17th 
and 18th, the Spanish collection of Sr. D. Raimundo 
Ruiz will be sold in the afternoon, including furniture, 
fabrics, iron-work, mirrors, lanterns. 





REMARKABLE REPRODUCTION OF AN 
OLD WALL PAPER 


i ine charming scenic wall paper, to which we re- 
ferred in our October issue, as covering the walls 
of the John J. Morrow Early American dining room 
at the Art-in-Trades Club Exhibition, was produced 
for Mr. Morrow by the M. H. Birge & Sons Co.. 

Mr. Morrow had this paper specially made for 
him, being-a reproduction of one of the best historic 
examples to be found in this country. It was used in 
the early days in the home of Mrs. E. C. Cowles of 
Deerfield, Mass. and in the Rea Mansion in Seweckley, 
Pa., a single repeat of the pattern being slightly over 
33 lineal feet and the extreme height of the picture, 
6 ft. The process of manufacture is entirely different 
from any heretofore known, being neither the old 
hand-block process nor the well-known machine 
process. 











JOHN HANCOCK’S SOFA, 1780 
Authenticated. 












































SOME REPRODUCTIONS OF EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


The two pieces at the left, top and bottom, are by Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian; the sofa at the top, right, is by 
the Charak Furniture Co. Below is a table and chair by the Kensington Mfg. Co. The two remaining pieces 
are a stand and a Maxwell table by Palmer & Embury. See text on preceding pages. 
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Spanish, 18th-19th Century. 





English, 19th Century. Dutch, 19th Century. 











A PAGE OF SAMPLERS 


As decorative accessories samplers of this character are exceedingly attractive. These excellent examples 
from Germany, Spain, England and Holland are from the collection at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
See other examples and text on page 131. 
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Mi A OT eee 


Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


SUPERFINE RUFFLED CURTAIN LINE 
A Utne of ruffled curtains which are distinctive in 
the drapery field is being shown by G. Sidenberg 
& Co., New York, under the direction of T. H. Pope, 
formerly with the Crescent Curtain Co. 

These curtains, made of fine nets and points 
d’esprit, are trimmed with ruffles made on machines 
never before used’in the curtain trade, giving an abso- 
lutely even ruffle which lies flat and preserves an un- 
mussed appearance even when the curtain has been in 
use for a considerable period. These curtains in 
design and workmanship combined with the materials 
from which they are made fits them for use in the 
most sumptuous interiors. 

This firm is also showing a line of more moderate 
priced and low priced ruffled nets and panels in voiles, 
marquisettes, Swiss nets, etc. 





TAKES OVER SWISS CURTAIN LINE 
Morse, Driscott, Hunt & Co., announce that they 

have made connections through Arthur Hofer of 
St. Gall, Switzerland, to take over the curtain lines 
formerly supplied by him to Jung & Moore. 

This line consists of the output of thirty different 
manufacturers in Austria and Switzerland and ship- 
ments are now available from importations received 
November Ist. 

In their domestic line this firm is showing some 
new ideas in fine quality check voiles and also a line 
of low priced but good quality curtains, which they 
have made up for “Dollar Day” special sales. 





NEW FINE FURNITURE PRODUCTIONS 
‘THE Orsenigo Company have on display an interesting 
Tudor suite consisting of a sideboard and refectory 
table both with the carved bulbous legs, a court cup- 
board of authentic design, a handsomely inlaid com- 
mode and chairs also handsomely inlaid on the stumps 
of the arms and on the supports of the backs where 
the backs join the seats. 
Another interesting piece new in the Orsenigo 
showroom is an English square-sided, square-topped, 


over-sized sofa. This is covered with a handsome 
damask with a galloon running along the top, down 
both arms and across the bottom. It is a comfortable 
piece, uncumbersome and very decorative. 

Among their showing of Spanish things, are a 
series of Spanish treasure chests finished in the various 
popular Spanish colorings used as chifforobes, the 
front side opening forward like the flap of a secretary 
disclosing a number of compartments for haber- 
dashery, clothing, etc. 





SHOWING TWO-PLY FIBRE RUGS 


T'ueE Deerfield Line of fibre rugs are a new production 

of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. These 
rugs differ from the usual fibre floor coverings manu- 
factured by this firm in that they are of two rather 
than of one ply. They are made in 70 more or less 
modernistic patterns in a great variety of color com- 
binations, as well as nine-inch block patterns, also 
variously colored. 





GINGHAM BORDERED SASH CURTAINS 


THE Duffy-Godwin Co., Inc., New Britain, Conn., are 

specializing in making gingham bordered sash cur- 
tains. In addition, they make a complete line of nov- 
elty. and ruffled curtains. This company has recently 
opened a Chicago office at 4250 North Lamon Street 
in addition to their New York office at 32 Union 
Square. 


CONVENIENT ASSEMBLING OF SPANISH 


DECORATIONS 


[‘ THE showrooms of the Somma Shops at 383 Madi- 

son Avenue are assembled in one room all of the 
firm’s productions in the popular Spanish style. In 
this same room are also some Italian pieces of a charac- 
ter which harmonizes with the Spanish. 

The whole display. is of interest to the decorator 
because here are shown in a moderately small space a 
selection of Spanish pieces of various types to meet the 
requirements of the Spanish vogue. 
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GOLD TINSEL VENETIAN VELVETS 
Marr Fasrics, INc., have recently imported a line 


of gold tinsel Venetian velvets. They have two . 


allover patterns in Venetian red and green. 

Another recent addition to their offerings is a line 
of linen frises with a castle pattern. These fabrics 
come in a range of four colors. 





A STRIKING CRETONNE PATTERN 


Qe of the designs in the Barbe-McKenzie line of 

cretonnes which stands out is a striped poppy pat- 
tern. The stripes are wavy and of irregular width in 
various brilliant lines; the poppies are in natural 
colorings. The whole pattern is a suitable adaptation 
of the new art idea in fabrics. 





NEW LINE OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
CRETONNES 


[_N ADDITION to their domestic line, the J. H. Newman 
Co., are showing a wide selection of French and 
English cretonnes and warp prints. Of the English 
cretonnes they have about three hundred and of the 
French about two hundred patterns. 
Other importations made by this firm are tapestry 
wall panels and table covers and an exclusive line of 
novelty casement cloths. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD PRINTED 
COTTONS 


Tue Pacific Mills in their line of Pacific Fine Prints 

are showing a series of patterns reproducing the 
type of design which appeared on old English cottons 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Some 
have motifs like the quaint decorations of old English 
porcelains. 


INTERESTING NOVELTY TABLE SCARVES 


(;. G. Bonk, in his showroom at 295 Fifth Avenue, is 

showing a novelty line of art table scarfs which 
bear a close resemblance to miniature oriental rugs and 
runners. These are shown in interesting patterns in a 
wide variety of colors. Mr. Bode has also a large 
collection of imported piece goods of silk and linen 
frise velours. 


MODERATE PRICED RUFFLED CURTAINS 


[N THEIR showing of novelty curtains Shapiro & Son 
are featuring a line of ruffled curtains with lace 
bands across the valance and bands of the same lengths 
crossing the curtains themselves midway between the 
bottom of the valance and the point at which the cur- 
tians are tied back. 
This firm is also showing some moderate priced 
net panels heavily embroidered in a variety of pat- 
terns. 





INTERESTING NEW CRETONNE DESIGNS 


[IN THEIR line of cretonnes, Montague & Co. are 
featuring two new patterns. One is a Spanish de- 
sign in five colorings modernized to meet American 
requirements. It is called the Century Pattern. The 
other is the Paradise Pattern and is made up in five 
colors. It consists of a paradise bird in full colors 
against a neutral background of foliage and flgwers. 





LARGE. LINE OF RAYON MARQUISETTES 


For THE Spring the Clarendon Mfg. Co., are special- 
izing in a good quality, popular priced line of rayon 
marquisettes. These are in stripes and figures. All 
are made in a single color, ecru. 
Several new numbers have been added to Claren- 
don’s line of 50” reps which now contains twenty-five. 
colorings. 





AN EXTENSIVE CURTAIN LINE 


[N Looxkinc over the curtain line of James Kurnicki, 

Inc., one is impressed with the large number of voile 
sets of curtains with and without valances and the 
majority of them with ruffled trimmings. 

Mr. Kurnicki’s line embraces a great many colors 
and combinations of colors not only in voiles. but in 
marquisettes and organdies. For showing his line on 
the road Mr. Kurnicki has made up miniature sets of 
every item in his line. These are mounted on card- 
board about 18” x 20”, convenient for handling and 
packing. 


FINE UPHOLSTERY FABRICS IN AUTHENTIC 
ANTIQUE COLORINGS 


AUTHENTICITY of design and coloring are outstand- 

ing features in all of the various fabrics from the 
looms of Brunschwig & Fils, of Paris shown and sold 
at wholesale in this country by the firm of Brunschwig 
& Fils, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The collection of fabrics displayed by this organi- 
zation includes a remarkable number of patterns in 
the French, Italian and Spanish periods in brocatelles, 
velvets, damasks and other upholstery materials and 
also a wide range of silk, taffeta and velvet curtains 
copied literally, both in design and color from authen- 
tic antique examples. 

In their line of printed fabrics are one or two 
modernistic French designs, several Pillement designs 
and reproductions of early French chintzes, mostly in 
floral patterns. 


DAMASKS IN SPANISH PATTERNS 


[N THEIR current line, Oliver & Kaufman are featur- 

ing a number of light weight damasks. in conven- 
tional Spanish striped patterns with plain materials to 
(Continued on page 139) 
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Late 18th Century English Sampler. 











SAMPLERS AS DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
HERE is no decorative accessory which give more 
of a home-like atmosphere to a room than one of 

the old fashioned samplers appropriately framed and 
hung not too conspicuously on the wall. Often you 
see these displayed in early American rooms but sel- 
dom does the decorator utilize them in rooms deco- 
rated in the style of other countries. 

The sampler is not an exclusive product of Ameri- 
can home industry although many of the most quaint 
examples of those fabric pictures were the needlework 
of young American girls and in some cases even boys, 
of a hundred or more years ago, but they are to be 
found in England, Germany, Holland, Spain and sev- 
eral other continental nations, all dating from about 
the same time, that is, the Eighteenth and early Nine- 
teenth Centuries. ; 

On page 128 we show four of these European 
samplers all of them interestingly designed and on dis- 
play in The Metropolitan Museum of Art. On this 
page we show two examples, one English and one 
American, also from the same museum display. 

The decorator who is fortunate enough to get 
authentic examples of samplers like these and will 
utilize them in rooms of the proper period and 
nationality, will have added, as we suggested above, a 
decidedly homely touch to his room. 

Some clients may object that samplers, which are 
usually signed, should be used only in the rooms of 
descendants of the makers, but this is an unimportant 
objection to their use elsewhere as at the present time 
they should be considered as examples of a delightfully 
naive, home art with a color and character quite its own. 


A CONCISE VOLUME FOR THE STUDENT 
‘pees STRATTON Hotioway is the author of a 

recent publication entitled the Practical Book of 
Learning Decoration and Furniture, published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a popular text book simply written and 
useful as a supplement to a larger book, published pre- 
viously, The Book of Interior Decoration of which 
Mr. Holloway is joint author. In his foreword the 
author states that his aim has been to show the stu- 
dent how to use his eyes with relation to interior deco- 
ration; to show him what to look at and to point out 
in the object its important characteristics which should 
be stored in the student’s mind to be revisualized when 
the need arises. 

The volume contains innumerable illustrations 
and an accompanying explanatory text. The periods 
are treated in their chronological order. 





TERM, PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY, BARRED 
BY DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 

HE Department of Agriculture has recently issued 

a bulletin in which is set forth the statement that 
the name Philippine Mahogany has never been in- 
dorsed by the Department as its use runs counter to 
the principles followed by the Forest Commission in 
attempting to give to native American woods standard 
names that do not deceive the public. 

According to the Forest Service the name ma- 
hogany should be given only to true mahoganies and 
not, regardless of descriptive adjectives, be applied to 
tanguile, lauaan and other Philippine woods. 

The Forest Service had been quoted as having 
endorsed the name in 1914. 








An Early American Sampler. 
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A NEW METHOD OF ENLARGING 
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See text on opposite page. 
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A NEW METHOD OF ENLARGING SKETCHES 


(From a new volume, now printing, entitled “Drapery Cutting and Making,” by John W. Stephenson.) 


HE designer of draperies frequently has need of a 

quick and accurate method of transforming a de- 
sign of certain dimensions into one that will meet the 
needs of some other situation or environment. The 
free-hand method of enlarging by the use of ruled 
squares is practical for those who have a facility in 
free hand drawing but it leaves so much to the skill 
of. the artist that we have devised a plan which makes 
the matter of the enlargement or reduction of a speci- 
fied picture more of a mechanical process. 

By referring to Fig. 1, it will be seen that the 
subject here is a simple type of scalloped lambrequin 
with a pair of crossed curtains. It is desired to in- 
crease this simple drapery to twice its original dimen- 
sions ; that is to say its width measurement of 4’ 4” will 
be increased to 8’ 8” and its height increased from 
7’ 3” to 14’ 6”. 

The first principle to be definitely comprehended 
in this system of sketch alteration is that right angles 
must be definitely right angles, parallel lines 
must be parallel, and where a center line is 
referred to it must be an exact center. It is 


necessary as a first operation that its height be divided 
exactly in the center by a horizontal line which is car- 
ried out to the right over the space where the enlarge- 
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necessary to emphasize this because the 
slightest deviation from a right angle, 
parallel or center will completely 
alter the exactness of an enlarge- 
ment. 
The sketch to the left of 
Fig. 1 is the original and it is 
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ment is to be sketched. This center horizontal line, 
which in Fig. 1 passes through X1, D G E and F, 
is determined by a pair of dividers. By placing one 
point at Al (upper left hand corner) of the sketch 
and with slightly more than half the height of the 
sketch as a radius, the curve L1-L1 is struck as shown 
in our diagram. Shifting the stationery point of the 
dividers to K without changing the distance between 
the two points of the dividers, strike the curve K1-K1 
so that it will cross both ends of the first curve L1-L1. 
Now, by ruling a line through the intersections of these 
horizontal curves the height will be exactly divided at 
its center and the line which divides it will be at exact 
right angles to the vertical line between Al and K. 

On the extension of your horizontal center line, 
which runs out in Fig. 1 to the right of your small 
sketch, it is necessary now to create another vertical 
line which will correspond on your enlargement with 
the vertical line Al-K of your small sketch. To define 
this vertical line and to make sure that it is at right 
angles we again use the dividers. Having first deter- 
mined where the enlarged sketch is to be drawn mark 
the point of its nearest side on the horizontal line, in 
the case of our diagram indicated by G, and to the 
right and left of G indicate points each exactly the 
same distance from G, *D and E. No importance 
is attached to the relative distance between G and E, 
or G and D, which may be anything from one inch up, 
but it is absolutely essential that they shall be each the 
same distance from G. 

Now, with one point of the dividers at E and with 
a greater distance than G as a radius, strike a curve as 
indicated E1-El. Shift the dividers to D without 
changing the distance and strike the curve D1-D1. By 
ruling through the intersecting points of these two 
curves the vertical line C-C is determined, which is 
exactly parallel to the line Al-K. With G asa 
center indicate on the vertical line C-C 
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the height the enlarged drapery is to be. In this case 
we are enlarging to double the size, therefore you 
simply mark the distance between Al and K, both 
above and below point G, this distance being recorded 
on our diagram by the points C-C. By ruling from C, 
at the top of our vertical line, through Bl, the upper 
right hand corner of the small sketch, until the line 
reaches the horizontal center line and also from the 
lower C through the lower right hand corner of the 
sketch until the horizontal center line is reached, the 
first key point of this system of perspective enlarge- 
ment is determined and is marked in our diagram X1. 

The next process is to carry horizontal lines across 
on the small sketch cutting through every important 
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point of detail, and terminating at the vertical right 
outline at the side of your sketch, already referred to 
as Bl and reaching from the upper right hand corner 
to the bottom. These lines are, in our diagram, rep- 
resented by horizontal dotted lines across the sketch. 

From the key point X1, draw lines through the 
intersections of your dotted lines and the vertical line 
B1 continuing until your pencil meets your vertical line 
C-C. These lines are thus representative of the points 
defined by the dotted lines on your original sketch, 
each part of the enlarged sketch being increased in its 
proper relationship to the smaller sketch. 

By ruling horizontal dotted lines to the right of 
your vertical line C-C from every point indicated by 
the lines drawn from the key point, X1, all of the 
important points defined by the dotted lines on your 
small sketch will be reproduced in enlarged detail on 
the larger sketch. This gives you the important points 
horizontally and you must now proceed to obtain the 
important vertical points. 

To do this it is necessary to show the width of the 
enlargement which is to be double the width of the 
small design. On your center horizontal line measure 
to the right of G, double the width represented between 
A and B on the small sketch. This locates point F. 
With a pair of dividers, using F as a center, strike the 
curve F1-F1 and with G as a center, strike the curve 
G1-Gl. A vertical line ruled through the intersections 
of these two curves will give you the vertical center at 
exact right angles to your horizontal line. Continue 
this line up above the limits of your enlarged sketch 
and over it place your small sketch at a convenient 
distance, making sure that a line ruled vertically 
through the center of your small sketch will be exactly 
in line with the vertical line you have just determined 
by curves G1-Gl and FI1-Fl. Rule dotted lines 
through all of the important vertical points of your 
small sketch to where they meet at the bottom line of 
your sketch. Rule a line across at the upper C to 
define the top of your enlargement; find the extreme 
right hand upper corner, which will be the point of in- 
tersection of lines drawn vertically through F and hori- 
zontally through C. Draw lines through these two cor- 
ners so that they will cut through the lower right and 
left corners of the small sketch and continue to a point 
where they meet on the center vertical line. This inter- 
section determines the vertical key point, which in dia- 
grams 2 and 3 is marked X2, rule lines which’ cut 
through the intersection of your vertical dotted lines 
with the bottom line continuing each until they reach 
the top line of your enlarged sketch. With the points 
thus located on the top line of your enlargement drop 
vertical dotted lines to cross the horizontal dotted lines 
on your projected sketch, and the intersections of these 
lines will determine the same important points on your 
large sketch as are represented on your two originals. 


By following the points indicated by your crossed 
dotted lines it is now very easy to sketch out the 
enlarged drapery as indicated in Fig. 1. 

The explanation of a diagram of this kind is 
necessarily rather complicated but a study of the dia- 
grams will show the relationship of the various lines to 
both the enlargement and the original small sketches. 
In the case described, Fig. 1, the object was to 
enlarge a sketch to twice its dimensions each way. 
Fig. 2 presents a different problem for in this 
instance, the sketch is to be enlarged to a specified 
dimension that is three times the width and more than 
three times the height. 

Notwithstanding the changed proportions, the 
same principle has been used to obtain the enlarge- 
ment as has been described in connection with Fig. 1. 
Key points X1 and X2 are determined by obtaining 
exact horizontal and vertical centers. The desired 
height of the enlargement is indicated on a vertical left 
line at right angles to the horizontal center, and the 
width indicated on a horizontal top line at right angles 
to the vertical center. 

The dotted lines which define the principal points 
on the original sketch, both horizontally and vertically, 
are used in conjunction with the key points X1 and 
X2, to indicate the relative position of the same lines 
on the enlargement and when these have been deter- 
mined, the sketch is drawn in with these dotted verti- 
cal and horizontal lines as a guide. 

Fig. 3 shows how the method has been worked 
out to obtain dimensions that bear a less proportionate 
relationship to the original sketch than either 1 or 
2. In this instance, the enlargement desired is 
almost three times as wide but only a little more than 
twice the height, resulting in a very great widening of 
the sketch in all its parts. 

These three examples are sufficient to show the 
versatility of this system of design enlarging, which is, 
so far as we know, original with the writer and has 
been used by him in actual work over a considerable 
period of experience. 

The article here published is a part of a new 
volume on the subject of “Drapery Cutting and Mak- 
ing” that has been in process of preparation for some- 
thing over a year. While in a sense it is a revision of 
the author’s earlier book, “Cutting and Draping,” it 
contains a vast amount of new material and hundreds 
of illustrations expressly prepared for this book. It 
constitutes the most complete exposition of the modern 
theory of drapery cutting that has ever been pub- 
lished, making a book so important to the drapery 
worker that even those who have either of the former 
editions will find it well worth while to add this new 
volume to their possessions. 

The book, which is now being printed, contains 
over two hundred pages, will be substantially bound 
in art buckram, and will be priced at $7.00, postpaid. 
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AN AMERICAN BOY STUDYING ABROAD 
(Continued from page 96) 


evenings. One can teach English at the Anglo-French ~ 


Institute in Lyons, or one can translate and write Eng- 
lish letters for textile firms. In Germany the cost of 
living is about three-quarters of what it is here. 

“Naturally one needs a certain grounding in the 
grammar of a language in which one expects to take 
courses. However a very vague knowledge of French 
or German becomes surprisingly real when one is de- 
prived of the opportunity of talking English, except 
to one’s self, for several weeks. 

“T can’t very well compare the advantages of 
European studying with those offered in America, not 
having been exposed to the latter, but even if the 
Americans have as good or better, the educational 
value of a year in a foreign country and the forming 
of new and valuable acquaintanceship would easily 
turn the scales.” 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 92) 
sets of spoons, knives and forks, six of each. Fresh 
flowers are on the table, completely set as though 
ready for lunch. On a nearby chair is a lady’s hat, 
pocket-book and gloves, some mail, just opened, is on 
the side-table, evidences of occupancy on all sides, and 
you can buy the house completely furnished or buy it 
unfurnished, and there is somebody there from B. Alt- 
man & Co. ready to quote the price of everything if sold 
separately. The idea is not new, but it is carried out 
with infinitesimal care even to the kitchen with its 
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complete equipment including the canned vegetables in 
the closet and the edibles in the electric refrigerator, 
clothing in the closets, bath salts, towels and soap in the 
bathroom, and a pet dog in the back-yard. And the 
thing that makes the hit is not the delightful furniture 
and charming draperies but these unconsidered trifles. 
No man did the job. It was a woman’s work and 
it is this attention to the unconsidered trifles that is 
being entrusted to the women in some of the big hotels 
in this country. It only further emphasizes what we 
have so frequently advised—the presentation of a line 
of goods juxtaposed to related furnishings. C.R.C. 





A CENTER OF THE FABRIC TRADE 

pve Fifth Avenue Astor Building at 330 Fifth 
Avenue, is fast becoming one of the important cen- 

ters in the upholstery and drapery fabrics trade. At 
the present time the following concerns have offices in 
this building: Beaux Arts Shade Co., Wm. Goodrow 
Moulding Co., A. Jacobson, D. Jamieson Sons Co., 
Robert Lewis Co., Malden Novelty Co., E. L. Mansure 
Co., Montague & Co., Inc., Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & 
Co., Inc., Oehrle Bros. Co., Penn Tapestry Co., Prim- 
rose Draperies, Inc., Quaker Lace Co., R. J. & R. 
Ritchie, Inc., Riverdale Mfg. Co., Rousmaniere, Wil- 
liams & Co., Smart Curtain Mfg. Co., H. F. Walliser 
Co., Zenith Mills, Inc. 

It is expected that when old leases expire in other 
sections of the city many other firms of like character 
will rent space here. 





A COMFORTER PRESENTED TO QUEEN 
MARIE 


t bene illustration shown on this page is the quilted 
comforter made by Kentucky Cottage Industries 
for the Queen of Roumania and presented to her dur- 
ing her stay in New York at the Hotel Ambassador. 
The centre motif is the Royal Roumanian Crest. 
This is framed in one of the oldest known quilted pat- 
terns called the “Old Maid’s Puzzle” or the “Drunk- 
ard’s Path”. The entire design was made by Fred 
Warndof, Venetian artist recently employed by the 
Kentucky Cottage Industries. 





TAPESTRY GIVEN TO A PRINCE 


AS EVIDENCE of what value is placed on famous 
tapestries, it is interesting to note that the people 
of Belgium have subscribed to raise a fund to purchase 
the tapestry called Vere l’Ideal owned by Mlle. Fer- 
nande Dubois, which they gave to the Crown Prince as 
a wedding gift. This is a tapestry after the design of 
Constant Montald and is of unusual proportions. Ten 
years were taken up in the weaving. 


A comforter presented to Queen Marie of Roumania by 
the Kentucky Cottage Industries. See text above. 
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Including Removals, Enlargements, Incorporations, Etc. 


DRAPERY FIRMS COMBINE 
Unoper the name of the Aracoma-Kenton Co., Inc., 
which has recently been incorporated with Edwin 
C. Kenton as president, the consolidation has been 
effected of the Aracoma Drapery Fabrics Co. and the 
Kenton Mills, Inc. Their New York offices and show- 
rooms are located on the ninth floor of the building at 
267 Fifth Avenue, at which address the showrooms of 
the Kenton Mills have been previously on the sixth 
floor. The Aracoma showrooms have, until the con- 
solidation, been at 50 Union Square. 
This concern announces the showing of a com- 
plete range of sunfast drapery fabrics, including taffe- 
tas, damasks, gauze nets, satin face weaves, etc. 





NEW FINE FURNITURE CONCERN 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the incorporation of the 

Belkar Shops, Inc., manufacturers of high-grade 
upholstered furniture and draperies for the trade, 
located at 320 East 47th Street, New York City. This 
firm is composed of J. Karasik & Brother and B. 
Lemowitz, all of whom have had a great many years’ 
experience in these lines. 





NEW RUG CATALOG ISSUED 

W,. T. Situ & Son, Inc., have just issued a little 

booklet in color describing their Smithorient rug. 

Smithorient rugs are of domestic manufacture but 

in pattern closely follow the well known oriental 

weaves. Illustrated in this booklet are a Gorevan, a 

Bokhara, a Saruk, a Kermanshah and two Chinese 
rugs of interesting patterns. 





MOSKOWITZ & BERMAN ENLARGE 
THE plant of Moskowitz & Berman has recently been 
increased by the addition of a large new building 
at 221-225 Belmont Avenue, Brooklyn, in which their 
new showroom and office is now located. They have 
added new machines to their equipment, which gives 
them much larger facilities for their production. 





FURNITURE FIRM INCREASES SPACE 
Z,ARGERLE & PETERSON Co. of Chicago, manufacturers 
of furniture, have completed an addition adjoining 


their mill which doubles their capacity. The object in 
building this addition was to give them the manufac- 


turing and storage facilities to cover stock on hand at 
all times for immediate shipment. 





CURTAIN FIRM INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 
Haser Marcus Co., Inc., 37 West 26th Street, New 
York City, curtains and draperies, has increased 
their capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. They 
have changed their name to the Paris Curtain and 
Linen Stores, Inc. Eight stores are operated by them 
in New York, Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia. 





REMOVE NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 


EFFEcTIvE December Ist, the present New York City 

showrooms and offices of the Derryvale Linen Co., 
Inc., producers of Derryvale Hand-Printed Linens, 
will remove to new quarters in the new Scientific 
American Building at 24 West 40th Street, New York. 





GOBELIN ART WORKS IN LARGER QUAR- 
TERS 


THE Gobelin Art Works, importers of hand-made 

needlepoint and Aubusson tapestries, chair backs, 
seats, cushion and bench tops, and wall panels, have 
taken possession of new and larger showrooms and 
offices, occupying Room 906 at 303 Fifth Avenue, 
where their lines are now being shown in a very at- 
tractive environment. 





GRAFFIN & DOLSON GO DOWNTOWN 
(GGRarrin & Dotson now at 132 Madison Avenue are 
removing to 55 Worth Street. 

In order to bring about a closer relationship with 
their factory their business will be known as the 
Graffin and Dolson Department of Tatum, Pinkham 
& Greey. 





Simon, Heaty, Gotpstein, INc., manufacturers of 
rayon cloths and importers of lace nets, etc., will 


remove on December Ist, to larger quarters at 97 Fifth 
Avenue. : 
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A CATALOG containing new items added to their line 

has just been issued by the Aladdin Mfg. Co., 
Muncie, Indiana, manufacturers of lamps of every 
character. 





Matte Bros., Philadelphia, are mailing to the trade 
their most recent price list for rush seats, an im- 
portant item in their line. 





THE name of L. S. Plaut & Co., Newark, has been 

changed to the Kresge Department Store, an altera- 
tion which does not involve any change in the store’s 
organization. 


Ricuarp E. Tursavt, Inc. wall paper and draperies 


have removed to new and larger quarters at 24 
W. 40th Street. 





Tue W. H. S. Lioyp Co., wall paper importers are 
now in their new premises at 48 W. 48th Street. 





BECOMES MANAGER .OF NEW CONCERN 
Ox NoveMBER Ist, R. S. Nathan, who for the past 
twenty-six years has been connected with the 
Quaker Lace Co., became President and General Man- 
ager of Lloyd’s Textiles, Inc., manufacturers of nov- 
elty and ruffled curtains and converters of drapery 
piece goods. The firm’s manufacturing plant and 
salesrooms are at 303 West Monroe St., Chicago. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 123) 


of Garner & Co., New York City, commission mer- 


s 


chants and proprietors of the Garner Print Works, to 
succeed J. R. Richards who has just joined the organi- 
zation of S. M. Schwab Jr. & Co. 


OBITUARY 


JoserH N. WIGGIN 


BR iprsy N. Wiccrn, head of the H. B. Wiggin Sons 
Co., died October 19th, in his seventy-second year. 
Mr. Wiggin formerly operated a window shade fac- 
tory on Eighth Street, just east of Sixth Avenue, New 
York, which was established by his father. About 1895 
here removed to Bloomfield, N. J., where the concern 
specialized on burlap wall coverings which proved very 
successful. His funeral services were held October 
22nd at his late home in East Orange. He leaves three 
daughters and two sons, John D. and Rollin H., the 
two latter being interested in the business. 


R. W. ForRESTER 

W. Forrester, buyer for Flint & Kent of Buf- 

*' falo, died October 30th at his home. He was a 

man very well-known and respected in the trade and 

his death following a serious surgical operation, which 

he survived only forty-eight hours, will be greatly de- 

plored. The funeral took place on Monday, Novem- 
ber Ist. 


BIRGE PAPERS USED AT MONTE CARLO 
H. Brrce & Sons Co. announce that their hand 
¢ printed sectional landscape wall paper known 











A section of the Birge paper used in the International Sporting Club, Monte Carlo. See text above. 

















as Country Life and The Hunt, has been selected for 
use in the famous International Sporting Club at 
Monte Carlo. The firm has received an acknowledge- 
ment of receipt from the Club Committee to which is 
attached a note of congratulation for the excellence of 
the design and coloring. 





GUIDING THE CUSTOMER 

(Continued from page 111) 
world may make the wrong approach; he may assume 
a superior attitude; or he may display too great an 
eagerness to show off his expert knowledge, both of 
which will antagonize the customer. But these are 
faults which the merchant himself can, either by gentle 
persuasion or by straight forward speaking, correct 
and regardless of them we believe that a store equipped 
with salesmen who endeavor intelligently to guide their 
customers’ purchases will, in the long run, do a greater 
volume of business and have on their books more “‘old” 
customers than the store which confines its selling 
force to the policy of “give the customer what she 
wants.” 





IN THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 130) 


match in any of the colors, black, orange, green and 
taupe. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS IN NEW PATTERNS 
A line of fifty-inch novelty ramie checks, self-toned 
and multi-colored, is being brought out’ by the 
Textile Supply Co. These are made in several quali- 
ties for medium and high grade upholstered furniture 
covers.. This firm is also showing some new checks 
in mohair friezes in several color combinations and 
some large patterned linen friezes in new colorings. 





NINE-INCH CORNICE GALOON' FRINGES 
A ne of nine-inch cornice galoon fringes in a range 

of eight colors is being shown by the United 
Trimming Co. They are also showing a selection of 
new colorings in bullion fringes. 





WIDE LINE OF RAYON PLUSHES 
KASSEL & HaBer have imported several new patterns 
to round out their line of linen frises. They are 
also showing a large number of colors in rayon plushes 
to be used for display purposes. 
In their staple lines of cotton, silks, etc., they have 
increased their color variety to include shades of the 
now popular, green, red and mulberry. 





A LINE OF MODERATE PRICED VELVETS 
THE Decorative Fabrics Corp. are showing a new line 

of Genoese velvets, in.a range of 26 patterns and 
colors. These are popularly priced fabrics. 
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THE LACE CURTAIN SITUATION 
(Continued from page 115) 


The buyer who first turns the corner by soft 
pedalling the price appeal is apt to steal a march on 
his competitors by reclaiming the good graces of his 
better trade. 

‘The excessive display of certain low-priced types 
of curtainings creates in the mind of the public the 
impression that as the fashionable thing which every- 
body shows is something cheap and frivolous, there is 
no need of buying anything better. Thus the standard 
is ever set on a low price basis or the customers are 
forced to turn to other things to meet their curtain 
needs. 

The buyer who perpetually displays low priced 
lace curtains in the belief that that is the only type of 
merchandise the customer is buying, is educating his 
public to be satisfied with that type of. merchandise. 
In other words, the display sets the pace in both taste 
and sales. 

As a contrast to this we noted recently a window 
display in one of the Fifth Avenue department stores 
of lace curtains, lace bed spreads and other lace finish- 
ings in which many of the individual pieces were 
priced at considerably over a thousand dollars.’ It is 
true the display was unusual, and the pieces them- 
selves were not the kind of thing normally carried in a 
lace curtain store. The idea back of this display was 
that of showing Fifth Avenue customers that the store 
in question was still maintaining its reputation as head- 
quarters for fine curtains. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 









UPHOLSTERER AND DRAPERY CUTTER. First class 
mechanic, twenty-five years’ experience, wants position. 
Address “Drapery Cutter,’ care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED CURTAIN SALESMEN for novelty cur- 
tain line out of Chicago for Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri, Indiana. Address “L. C. C.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED, CAPABLE SALESMAN to 
sell line of ruffled curtains and panels in Middle West 
territory on full time basis. Address “Panels,” care The 
Upholsterer. . 
SALESMAN WANTED BY CONVERTER of curtain yard 
goods who sells direct to retail stores. Straight five com- 
mission. Prices right. No objection if you have other lines. 


‘Write for territory. Address “Curtain Yard Goods,” care 


The Upholsterer. 
EXPERT IN ANTIQUES, German, speaks English, age 32, 
married, with lifetime European experience in buying and 
selling. Expert in all kinds of antiques, also furniture of all 
periods and good knowledge of old master paintings and 
prints, Knows the International, including American mar- 
ket; has valuable European private addresses, where to buy. 
Wants position of any kind, not afraid of work, willing to 
start at $30 per week or commission basis. Address “An- 
tiques,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We are open for a high class 
salesman to carry a strong line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics in the South and Southwest. Must be well 
known to the retail and jobbing trade. Commission basis. 
Address “Commission,” care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMAN WANTED who is acquainted in 
Ohio, Indiana, and surrounding territory to sell high grade 
well known line of ruffled curtains, novelty curtains and panels 
on strict commission basis as a side line. Must have non- 
conflicting line. Address “Strict Commission,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SIDELINE MEN tto handle line of cotton 
fringes in the following states: Massachusetts, South Caro- 
lina, a Illinois, Missouri and Michigan. Address at 
once to factory. William Scholes & Co., Wayne Ave. & 
Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATION—Active, intelli- 
gent, qualified selling service, based on market and mer- 
chandising understanding, is offered manufacturers and im- 
porters of furniture, textiles, furnishings and decorative prod- 
ucts by “Vollmer,” San Francisco Furniture Exchange. Local 
and Eastern references. 
OPPORTUNITY IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO for sell- 
ing representative of high class line of decorative cotton 
prints. Acquaintance with decorative and furniture trade 
essential, Address “High Class Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—UPHOLSTERY and drapery fabrics, eight 
years selling in Metropolitan district, department stores, 
jobbers and furniture manufacturers, also acquainted with 
out of town trade, willing to travel. Married, age 29. Ad- 
dress “Experienced,” care The Upholsterer. 
A YOUNG, BNERGETIC CONCERN, representing import- 
ant foreign tapestry concerns and catering to the jobbing 
and furniture manufacturers, is open to take on a domestic 
line of tapestry or damasks. The highest banking and com- 
mercial references are at our disposal. Address “F. M. L.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST MILL AGENT, seven years sales experi- 
ence with furniture manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, open 
for popular priced lines jacquard velours, plain velours, 
damasks. Address “Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Covering Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and ‘Texas, for one of the large lace manufac- 
turers desires to make a change, and would like to connect 
with manufacturer or converter desiring representation in this 
territory. Not interested in side line. Address “Midwest,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to the 
trade in Chicago and the Middle West to carry a strong 
line of imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics on a commis- 
sion basis. No objection to other non-conflicting line, Ad- 
dress “Cretonnes,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR (woman) with training and experience, here 
and abroad, wishes a position in New York City, principal 
or as assistant. Fully capable of assuming complete decora- 
tive details. Address “XX,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by high class decorator and salesman, 
capable of making sketches and designs, estimating and 
executing painting and interior decorating. Thorough knowl- 
edge of all requirements of high grade decorative work; can 


take charge of department. Now employed in the East and 

would like to connect with decorating or contract department, 

middle west preferred. Address “Middle West,” care The 

Upholsterer. : : 

YOUNG MAN, 29, with four years’ experience with a large 
cretonne converter in stock, sample department and selling. 


_ Desires position in similar line. Address “Similar,” care The 


Upholsterer. 5 ' 
SALESMAN, thirty, six years’ experience in calling on in- 
terior decorators in New York City, desires connection with 
upholstery or drapery manufacturer or importer. Address 
“Metropolitan,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN calling on department store to 
carry our line of cretonne pillows as side line. All terri- 
tories open. Address “Cretonne Pillows,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. i 
WANTED MILL LINE of rayon bed spreads and rayon 
table runners direct from manufacturers to jobbers and 
large department stores only. Salesman with many years’ 
successful experience with big trade, have many good 
accounts in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and lowa. 
References ready for your inspection. Address, Thos. J. 
Lappin, 400 Kasota Bidg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
PROMINENT DRAPERY HOUSE has territory open for 
exclusive representatives acquainted with cretonne and silk 
drapery fabric field comprising Southern, Southwestern and 
Middle Western states. Liberal commission basis with draw- 
ing account. Inquiries strictly confidential. Address “Promi- 
nent,” care The Upholsterer. 
RESIDENT CHICAGO MAN with extensive experience 
among dry goods, decorators, jobbers and furniture manu- 
facturers desires to represent manufacturers of damasks, mo- 
hairs, cretonnes, tapestries, will travel if necessary. Give full 
particulars. Address C. E. Gabel, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED SALES- 
MEN with following to sell unusually attractive, popular 
priced and well known cretonnes direct from the manufac- 
turer to the retail trade, upholstery jobbers, and manufac- 
turers in West Virginia, Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri. Territory may be divided into units. Straight 
commission, Must have non-conflicting lines. Address 
“Units,” care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN SALESMAN WANTED who lives in Detroit to 
sell well known popular priced line of ruffled curtains and 
novelty curtains in Detroit and vicinity. Must be well ac- 
quainted with drapery department trade in Detroit. Strictly 
commission basis as a side line. Same kind of man wanted 
for California and West Coast. Must live on coast. A good 
opportunity for live-wire salesman. Address “Detroit,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New York State, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio to carry an extensive line of imported cretonnes 
and drapery fabrics in connection with other non-conflicting 
line. Address “N. Y. & Pa.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, draperies and curtains, exceptionally hard 
worker with large following in Middle West territory, twelve 
years’ experience, desires connection with progressive house. 
Address “Energetic,” care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN with following among fur- 
niture manufacturers and large retailers desires to represent 
mills making velours, mohairs, tapestries, damasks, etc. Ad- 
dress 2 care The Upholsterer. 
LARGE FACTORY wants experienced drapery salesman to 
cover large cities in East including large accounts in New 
York City. Replies treated as confidential. Give experience, 
age, etc. Address “Large Cities,” care The Upholsterer, 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, ten years’ selling for dif- 
ferent mills direct to jobbers—Metropolitan district, also 
well acquainted with out of town trade. Seven years with 
Craftex Mills of Philadelphia. a Lesan, 104-15 Washing- 
ton Ave., Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
UPHOLSTERING FOREMAN, 38, experienced, wants posi- 
tion. Learned my trade in Germany. Estimate intelligently 
and can and will work; can take full charge of shop, able to 
manage an upholstering and furniture business. Address 
“Intelligently,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR (woman) with clientele desires position with 
Chicago decorator. College graduate; art training in East 
and Europe; recent valuable New York experience. Can 
draft and render color sketches. Address “Chicago Decora- 
tor,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to call on New York decorators for 
a nationally known concern, A very unusual opportunity 
for a young man who has had experience with a high grade 
upholstery goods jobber. State age, religion and past experi- 
ence. Address “Nationally,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New England, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Southern States to represent a Philadelphia 
mill manufacturing damasks, tapestries and ratines. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with furniture manufacturers. Commis- 
sion basis only. Exceptional opportunity. Write giving ex- 
perience, etc. to “Philadelphia Mill,” care The Upholsterer. 








